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|l}t^toncal ^ummavn 


Ifrg- 7lt»* On tlie death of AUa-fiod-Deen, In's u. 
youngest suM; Chunnr (diaii, was raised to the tliroiie hy l.'ilC. 
Mullik Kafoor# This ])vinre svas deposed and iiiijiri- 
soiied after :i reign of three inontlis and sfiine d.ivs. 

Iteg. 717 . 3f(»ol)ank Khiljy ascended the ihrone cm 1317- 
the seventh IMolmrruin, 

lleg. 7-1- The king was cut off liv a coiisidrai'y, 13*21 
and JMnllik Klioosrow, the chief conspirator, raisoil to 
the throne; lint he tvas put to deatJe after a reign ol 
cmly five months hy (iilicias-ood Dc^en To^liink ; and 
with his death tenniiiaied the seennd 'lartar dynasty 
oi the kings of UellLi. 

7-1- filieias-ood lh'iMi Togliink was the tic'-t 1321, 
of tlie tiiird Tartar dviiasty of the kimts of J)c1hi. 

W’hen lie asicndeil the (lirone lie regiilans! l)ie affairs 
of rile goveinnient in a manner so satisfactory as to 
ohfain gcm'ral esteem, lie dc’chiied Ids eldest s<m heir- 
ajiparetu, w'th the title of Aliif Chan, ami conferred 
upon liim the ensign t)f ro\;diy. 

ITeg. 72 * 2 . This year tin* new citadel nt Delhi was 13*2*2. 
coinideted, to nhich tiie kiifg ihe name of Togh- 
lukiihad. 

lleg. 7*21. il'lie king, after having appointed his i:j‘23. 
son, A Inf Chan, governor of Delhi, marchod in per¬ 
son towards Uengal to stop tin* oppressions cimimitted 
hy the Unjahs of Luknowly and Soonargaiu. On his 
return towards his capital the king was met at Afghan- 
poor hy Ills son and the nobles of his court, who ad- 
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A. D. vanced to congratulate him upon his safe return. Here 

1323. Aluf Chan had erected, in the short space of tliree days, 
a temporary wooden building for his father's reception. 
When tlie entertainment was over, the king ordered 
his equipage to proceed. Everybody hastened out and 
stood ready to accompany him, when the roof of the 
building suddenly felly and the king and five of his at¬ 
tendants were crushed to death beneath the mins. 

1325. Hog. 725. Aluf Chan ascended the throne by the 
title of Mahomed Toghluk. He was the most eloquent 
and accomplished prince of his time; and his letters, 
both ill Arabic and Persian, display so much elegance, 
good taste, and good sense, that the most able secreta¬ 
ries of later times study them with admiration.' 

1327. Heg. ^ 2 ^, The king caused a copper coin to be 
struck, issued it at an imaginary value, and, by a royal 
decree, caused it to pass current throughout Hiudos-; 
tan. This was the cause of great distress, the bankers 
and merchants alone benefiting at the expense of the 
sovereign and his people. 

1337. Heg. 738. Mahomed Toghluk conceived the idea of 
conquering China, and sent an anny of one hundred 
thousand horse into Nepaul and the countries on either 
side of the Himalaya mountains. The expedition ut¬ 
terly failed, nearly the whole army having perished in 
tliose mountainous regions. { 

1340, Heg. 741. The king obtained possession of the 
strong fort of Kondhana, the modern §ingur, near 
Poma, which he starved into a surrender. He re¬ 
moved his family to Dowlutabad, which he resolved to 
make his capital, leaving the noble metropolis of Delhi 
a resort for bats and a dwelling-place for the beasts of 
the desert. 

1341. Heg. 742. Mahomed Toghluk laid heavy contri- 
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butions upon Dowlutabad and the neighbouring pro- 
rinces, which caused an insurrection; but his nume¬ 
rous and well -appointed army soon reduced the insur¬ 
gents to their former state of slavery. This year the 
king nearly feU a victim to a pestilence which broke out 
in his camp with such violence that it swept off a great 
part of his army. Having lost one of his teeth, he or¬ 
dered it to be buried with much ceremony at Beer, and 
caused a magnificent tomb to bo raised over it, which 
still remains a monument of his vanity and folly. 

lleg. 743 . Mullik Heidur, chief of the Ghoorkas, 
slew Tartar Chan, the viceroy of Lahore. 

Ilcg. 744 . The confederate Hindoos seized the coun¬ 
try occupied by the Mahomedaiis in the Deccan and 
expelled them, so that withiu a few months Mahomed 
had no possessions in that quarter except Dowlutabad. 

lleg. 747 . The king promoted several persons in 
tlie meanest stations to the rank of nobles, w'liich occa¬ 
sioned the hereditary Omrahs to revolt; but their lead¬ 
er Azeez, upon the kiiig’s troops advancing to attack 
him, becoming panic-stricken, fell from his horse, wa> 
made pi’isoner, and suffered a cruel death. His forces 
were totally routed. 

Heg. 748. Dowlutabad fell into the hands of the 
insurgents, who put the king's officers to death and di¬ 
vided the public treasure. ^ 

Heg. 7 ^ 2 . Mah'med Toghluk, having eaten tu ex¬ 
cess of fish, was seized with fever of which he died, 
after a tyrannlbal reign of twenty.seven years, and wav 
succeeded by his cousin Feroze Toghluk. 

Heg, 755 . The king built the city of Ferozabad, 
adjoining tliat of Delhi, and on the following year dug 
a canal forty-eight coss in length. He likewise con¬ 
structed another canal between the hills of Mimdvy 
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A D. and Surmore, from the Jumna, into wliich he con- 

1354. ducted seven minor streams, which all uniting ran in 
one channel through Hansy, and from thence to Kai- 
Ncen, where he built a strong fort, which he called 
Hissar Feroza. 

13fi0. Ileg. 762. The king sent the celebrated image of 
Nowshaba to Mecca, to be thrown upon the road, that 
it might be trodden under foot by the pilgrims. 

I.'{75, Ueg. 776* The celebrated Mujahid Shah ascended 
the throne of the Deccan. In his fourteenth year, in 
a struggle with his father’s spice-bearer, Mooharik, a 
mail of great strength, he threw him and broke his 
neck. 

1376. Hog. 776. He was assassinated after a reign of not 
quite three years. Uajy Mahomed Kandahary states 
that he received his death-wound from the son of 
Mooharik the spice-bearer. 

1376. Heg. 761. Kurgoo, the Zemindar of Kutchr, invited 
to his house Syud Mahomed, govonior of Biidaoon, 
together with liis two brothers, and basely murdered 
* them. Enraged at this treachery, Feroze Toghluk 
instantly marched and took severe vengeance on the 
associates and kindred of the Zemindar, putting them 
to the sword, and levelling their houses with the ground. 
The murderer made his escape to the mountains of 
Cumaooji, and was protected by tlie Rjijalis of those 
parts. Feroze ordered a detachment of his army against 
them, and nearly twenty thousand of those moun- 
taincer.s were made prisoners and condeiiincd to sla¬ 
very ; hut Eurgoo contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the king’s general. 

1386. Heg. 760. Feroze Toghluk died, after having 
readied the almost patriarchal age of ninety years. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Mujahid, the son of Mahomed Shah, sove¬ 
reign of the Deccan, was remarkable for his cou¬ 
rage and amazing strength of body. He was tall 
of stature, prodigiously muscular, yet, in dignity 
of demeanour and general majesty of aspect, sur¬ 
passed all the princes of his race. In valour and 
fortitude he stood without a rival. Such was his 
strength of constitution, that he was affected by 
change neither of climate nor of atmosphere: whe¬ 
ther the season were wet or dry, liot or cold, 
healthy or sickly, i| was alike to him. He spoke 
the Toorky language fluently, which he acquired 
from hi^ favourite companions, who were for the 
most part either Toorks or Persians. He was fond 
of archery from his infancy, and all his conversa¬ 
tion tended to military subjects. His whole soul 
was absorbed by deeds of arms, or of hazard in 
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some shape. When a boy, he was the terror of his 
youthful associates. Whoever offended him was 
sure to feel the weight of his resentment, and such 
was his known determination, that they were afraid 
to unite against him, lest his single arm should 
prove sufficient to break their confederacy and 
punish them all; for he was repelled by no sense of 
danger from resenting injury. Still he was a bene¬ 
ficent youth, and beloved by them generally. There 
was nothing he would not do for them, so long as 
they did not wantonly thwart his projects, which 
were sometimes of a nature to be discouraged; but 
even when he engaged in any mischievous adven¬ 
ture, it was more from exuberance of animal spirits, 
and that love of enterprise which he could not sup¬ 
press, than from depravity of heart 

One day calling his companions together, he pro¬ 
posed that they should go and hunt the tiger in 
some distant forest, where that animal was reported 
to abound. But a difficulty arose: many of them 
had no horses, and it was Necessary that they 
should be supplied in order to accomplish tlie 
wishes of their young prince. What was to be 
done ? 

We must go," said he, ** at any rate, and you 
shallbe supplied with necessaries." 
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“ But how,” asked one, “ are we to get them 
without money?*’ 

While there is a rupee in my father’s treasury, 
as 1 live you shall not go without horses. We will 
hunt the tiger at all hazards.” 

None of his comrades could imagine how Mu- 
jahid intended to introduce himself into his father's 
treasury, which was protected by a strong door, 
secured by three huge bolts. These appeared much 
more than sufficient to baffie the efforts of a youth 
of fourteen, for that was precisely the age of Mu- 
jahid at this period. But he laughed at the idea of 
impediments to any enterprise dear to his heart; 
and, calling together the youths by whom he was 
generally attended, he desired they would accom¬ 
pany him to the treasury. It was guarded by a 
sentinel; but the prince, pretending to send him 
upon a message of some importance, promised to 
take his place until he should return. 

No sooner had the soldier quitted his post, than 
Mujahid, rushing against the door which contained 
his father's treasure, shook it from the hinges, and 
opened a way to the means of procuring horses for 
his contemplated excursion. Taking several bags 
of gold, he divided the money among his youthful 
followers. They immediately repaired to a mart, 

B 5 
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and supplied themselves with steeds, and other ne¬ 
cessaries for the chase. 

When the sentinel returned he found his post 
abandoned, and that he had been duped by the 
young prince. Knowing the penalty of having 
quitted his charge, he immediately left the spot 
and fled beyond the reach of danger. The trea¬ 
surer, discovering the door broken down, and no 
sentinel on the spot, was amazed; but he had 
no difiiculty in tracing the act to the king s son. 
The habits of Mujahid were too well known for sus¬ 
picion to be diverted from him; and, when taxed 
by the treasurer with the theft, he did not deny it. 

The sovereign, enraged at the vicious propen¬ 
sity of his son, sent his spice-bearer, Moobarik, to 
summon the prince before him. Upon entering bis 
father’s presence, perceiving by the king’s man¬ 
ner that he had been made acquainted with the 
robbery of his treasury, Mujahid, when asked if he 
knew why he had been summoned, remained silent. 
« What could induce you,” said the sovereign, ‘‘ to 
commit such a trespass against the laws,, and such 
an act of violence against the authority of your 
father ? What do you deserve ?” 

Mujahid still continued silent, feeling justification 

impossible. 
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“ Boy,” said the father, sternly, it is necessary 
that such a violation of the common laws of ho¬ 
nesty as you have so wantonly committed should 
be punished with due severity, in order that my 
people may see I do not palliate or overlook the 
delinquencies of my son. What expectations can 
you hope to excite of your honour and justice when 
raised to this throne, of which you are the rightful 
heir, if you indulge thus in the vulgarcst of all vul¬ 
gar crimes? Such tendencies are unbecoming a 
prince, and must be subdued.!’ 

The king now ordered Mujahid to be stripped, 
and taking a whip, scourged him severely with his 
own hand until the shoulders of the youthful of¬ 
fender were covered with blood. The prince was 
then ordered to be imprisoned in the palace. 

This galled him much more severely than the 
stripes he had received; they were only the in¬ 
fliction of a moment; but the restraints of im¬ 
prisonment were vexatious to his haughty spirit. 
He was mortifled, too, that his projected expedition 
had been frustrated, attributing his punishment to 
the ofiioousness of Moobarik, against whom from 
this time he harboured a deep and implacable 
enmity. 

His mother visited him in his conflnement, and 
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lie complained to her with great bitterness of 
Moobarik. 

“ Nay, my son," said the queen, ** the servant 
was not in fault; he only did his duty. He did not 
acquaint your father with your act of youthful in¬ 
discretion, it was the treasurer." - 

“ But if the spice-bearer had informed me that 
the affair at the treasury had been discovered, 1 
could have evaded my father’s wrath, made you 
my. intercessor, and thus have escaped the visi¬ 
tation of his anger." 

That will subside," my son. “ 1 can still be 
your intercessor." 

“But the punishment has been inflicted,—my 
back still bears the marks of stripes i and, though 
these may be effaced from my skin, they will never 
be obliterated from my memory. Those are 
wrongs, mother, which can neither be forgotten nor 
forgiven." 

Would you harbour a spirit of revenge against 
your father ?" 

“ No; but against the man who has caused that 
father to visit me with bodily chastisement my 
hatred will be unextinguishable." 

“ Nay, this is the working of unsubdued'passion, 
— the feeling wiU abate. Your cool judgment may 
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convince you that Moobarik has not been in fault, 
and you will be pacified.” 

Mujahid made no reply; but the lowering of 
his brow sufficiently indicated the deep<settled hos¬ 
tility that had already stirred the slumbering pas¬ 
sions of his soul,—the fiercest and least tractable. 

At the mother’s intercession, after a week’s con¬ 
finement, the prince was set at liberty; and, at 
her especial request, he forbore to exhibit any 
marks of enmity against the spice-bearer; but he 
wore a mask upon his countenance that disguised 
the rage working at his heart. He summoned his 
youthful playfellows around him, and seemed oc¬ 
cupied by the amusements common to his age; but, 
with the eye of a lynx, he only watched for an 
opportunity to signalize his revenge upon the man 
who had aroused his hatred. This he sought to ac¬ 
complish without involving himself in an act of legal 
criminality. The son of Moobarik was one of his 
comrades, and to him he showed marks of unusual 
attention, in order to blind him to the one dark pur¬ 
pose with which his own young heart was teeming. 

It happened that a discussion took place one 
day among the boys with whom the prince asso¬ 
ciated, upon the respective merits of different 
wrestlers who had distinguished themselves in the 
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arena upon occasions when public sports had been 
exhibited before the ^king. In the course of the 
conversation the son of Moobarik mentioned his 
father to be so strong and skilful in the manly 
exercise of wrestling, that he had several times 
thrown some celebrated players. 

“ Ay,” said Mujahid; “ I should like to have 
a trial of skill with that sturdy father of yours. Do 
you think he would fear to encounter the strength 
of a boy of fourteen ?” 

“ Nay,” said Musaood Clmn, with a good-natured 
laugh, “ the king's spice-bearer could have no ob¬ 
jection, I should fancy, in proving his strength to 
the king's son.” 

“It will be an unequal game—youth against 
manhood; yet 1 think 1 could make the spice- 
bearer turn his eyes to the sun without measuring 
my own length beside him.” 

This freak of the prince excited the merriment 
of his juvenile friends; they expected to see their 
daring companion somewhat roughly handled in the 
grasp of Moobarik, who was generally reported a 
person of great strength, having been raised by Che 
sovereign to his present dignity on account of his 
feats in arms. 

Mujahid threw himself in the spice-bearer's way, 
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and after offering a courteous greeting, said, with a 
jocular air, 

“ Your son tells me you have so sinewy an arm 
that few champions in the wrestling-ground would 
be able to stand against you, if you were to conde¬ 
scend to encounter them in a trial of strength and 
skill.” 

My son says indeed true. I have on more 
than one occasion thrown the strongest men in the 
king’s army, and my arm has yet lost none of 
its vigour.” 

“ Are you willing to put it to the test ?” 

“I can find no worthy rival among my equals, 
and I should scarcely degrade my nobility by en¬ 
tering the arena against the liirelings of the king’s 
pleasures.” 

“ You need not fear to find a competitor of your 
own rank; for I am willing to try my powers and 
skill against yours, if you do not doubt your chances 
of victory.” 

I can have no objection to a friendly contest 
with my master’s son ; but he must not be vexed if 
he should fiappen to be somewhat roughly handled, 
for wrestling is no lady’s game.” 

“ I am prepared for what may ensue. Though 
but a boy, you must remember that 1 broke open 
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the door of my father’s treasury; you will not, 
therefore, have a mere boy’s strength to try.” 

On the following day it was agreed that the 
prince and the spice-bearer should wrestle before the 
king. The preliminaries were settled, the spectators 
assembled, and the competitors entered the hall of 
the palace, which was strewed with sand in order 
to break the force of their falls. Both the cham¬ 
pions appeared naked to the waist. The tall, mus¬ 
cular frame of Moobarik contrasted singularly with 
the round smooth limbs of his youthful adversary, 
who was exceedingly robust, and the size of his 
sinews hidden under a round surface of healthy 
flesh. At the first onset, Moobarik grasped his an¬ 
tagonist by the shoulders, raised him in the air, and 
was about to cast him on the 6oor, when the 
prince adroitly passed his leg behind the spice- 
bearer’s knee, and threw him on his back in an 
instant, falling upon him with considerable force. 
The spectators were astonished; but there being a 
dispute as to the fairness of the fall, both parties 
consented to another struggle. This was not much 
longer than the last. After a little shifting to make 
good his intended grasp, Mujahid seized his oppo¬ 
nent suddenly by the waistband of his short trou- 
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sers, and, raising him in his arras, flung him on the 
ground with such force that he lay senseless. He 
had pitched upon his head ; and, upon examination, 
it was found that his neck was broken. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The death of Moobarik afforded a subject of con¬ 
versation for several weeks at the court of Mujahid's 
father* It was matter of extreme surprise that a 
mere boy should have so easily foiled a man of such 
great strengths and have so rapidly and fatally con¬ 
cluded the contest. He was from this time looked 
upon as a prodigy. Musaood Chan^ however, from 
that moment entertained an implacable hatred 
against the destroyer of his father. He dared not 
openly manifest his hostility; nevertheless, it burned 
within him with a smothered, indeed, but still with 
an unextinguishable, dame, lie heard the general 
applause bestowed upon the courage and prowess 
of the prince with silent yet fierce repugnance, 
which he was obliged to mask under the exterior 
of a suavity that seemed like self-mockery. 

Mujahid treated him with kindness and with 
confidence ; and being of an open unsuspicious 
temper, he did not for a moment harbour a thought 
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of Musaood's sinister feelings towards him; as the 
former neither expressed anger, nor evinced the 
slightest symptom of resentment at his father’s 
death. 

As Mujahid advanced towards manhood, he be¬ 
came the terror of the neighbouring potentates. He 
commanded his father’s armies, and invariably led 
them to conquest. The son of Moobarik witnessed 
his success with envy, and the fires of vengeance 
still smouldered in his bosom. He had a beautiful 
sister, whoso detestation of the prince was no less 
ardent than his own ; she could not wipe from her 
memory the cause of her father’s death ; but she, 
as well as her brother, dissembled her resentment, 
and received Mujahid courteously when they hap¬ 
pened to meet. 

The prince had conceived a passion for her, 
which he shortly avowed, and she encouraged. 
Hoping that it would forward the opportunity of 
revenge so ardently ^desired by her brother and 
herself, she pretended a reciprocal attachment, and 
listened to his unholy declarations of love, at first 
without any expressions of shame, and, finally, with 
apparent pleasure. His passions were roused; 
but under various pretences, the artful siren de- 
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layed gratifying those passions which her seeming 
acquiescence had provoked. 

Musaood was pleased at seeing his intended vie* 
tim gradually drawing towards the toil which he 
was preparing for him. The prince never for a 
moment imagined that the children of Moobarik 
attached to him the guilt of having purposely de¬ 
stroyed their father. Taking it for granted that 
they looked upon his death as a mere accident, he 
did not conceive that there could be cause for the 
slightest hostility towards him, and the daughter's 
apparent affection confirmed this impression. His 
love for the sister caused him to repose the great¬ 
est confidence in the brother. The latter became 
privy to all the prince's designs ; encouraging Mu- 
jahid's favourable feelings towards him by affect¬ 
ing a fervent zeal for his welfare. 

Mujahid’s love for the wily daughter of his fa¬ 
ther’s late spice-bearer at length knew no bounds, 
and she was obliged to adopt all the resources of 
her woman’s art to keep him from proceeding to 
extremities. She tantalized him with promises, 
which she evaded fulfilling by the most ingenious 
artifices. It was found at length necessary to 
withdraw him for a while from the object of his 
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passion, in order to rescue her from a dilemma 
which was daily becoming more difficult to elude. 

Musaood, therefore, proposed a few days’ excur¬ 
sion into the woods to enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase, of which he knew the prince to be so fond, 
that even his love of woman yielded to his love of 
killing lions and tigers. It might, too, chance that 
in the forest an opportunity would arise so long 
and so ardently sought. The prince accordingly 
repaired to the jungles, accompanied by his young 
friends, and for several days with his single arm 
destroyed many of its fiercest inhabitants. 

One morning he was informed that an enormous 
elephant was in the neighbourhood. The huge 
beast was said to have committed dreadful ravages, 
and to have killed so great a number of people 
who hud ventured near its place of usual resort, that 
travellers hud discontinued passing by that road 
for fear of encountering the savage animal. No¬ 
thing could be more gratifying to Mujahid than the 
idea of encountering an enemy which every one 
else shunnej; and without loss of time he proceed¬ 
ed to the spot where the elephant was reported to 
have taken up its abode. It turned out to be a 
solitary male which liad been expelled from the 
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herd; and when this happens, it always renders 
these animals extremely savage. 

Mujahid found the colossal beast in a part of 
the wood where the growth was more than usually 
scanty, tearing down with eager voracity the ten¬ 
der branches of the young trees which were grow¬ 
ing around him. At the sight of intruders, it 
stopped, raised its trunk, gave a shrill cry, and 
approached them at a rapid pace. The prince de¬ 
liberately placed an arrow on the string of his bow, 
pulled it to the head, and sent it on its way with 
the force of a shot from an arquebuse. Tlie steel 
head struck the elephant on the breast, and the 
whole shaft was buried in the animafs body; the 
very feather being dyed with its blood. The gigan¬ 
tic creature dropped instantly dead. 

All were amazed at the force with which the 
arrow had been sped. Mujahid ordered the ele¬ 
phant to be opened, that he might see the direc¬ 
tion which his arrow had taken. This was ac¬ 
cordingly done, and it was found that the shaft 
Iiad passed directly through the anin^l’s heart. 
The murmurs of astonishment rose into a great 
burst of acclamation ; but in proportion to the tri¬ 
umph of the king’s son the envy of Musaood in¬ 
creased. 
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Among the persons present upon the occasion 
was a Tartar. This man was deeply in love vi^ith the 
late spice-bearer's daughter, who returned his af¬ 
fection ; he tjierefore felt that hatred towards the 
king's son wmeh ardent lovers generally entertain 
towards their rivals. The hot blood of this Tartar 
was roused at the thought of the object of his pure 
and fervent attachment being pursued with sen¬ 
timents of unholy love; and he was prepared to 
execute any desperate act by which he might rid 
the world of a wicked prince, and himself of a 
dangerous rival. Musaood was well aware of his 
feelings, and likewise of the reckless fierceness 
of his character; and, thinking that now was a fa¬ 
vourable time to attack the prince’s life when 
he was reposing in full security upon the fidelity 
of his friends, he persuaded Tuglook Beg to at¬ 
tempt the assassination of Mujahid during the 
chase on the day after the latter had destroyed 
the elephant. • 

During the morning the sport had been great; 
and Mujahid, stopping upon the bank of a small 
rivulet, quitted his horse in order to bathe his 
temples in the cool refreshing waters. He gave 
the reins into the himds of an Afghan, named Mah- 
raood, who held them while his master alighted. 
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At this moment the Tartar approached unperceiv¬ 
ed through the hollows and broken ground along 
the banks of the stream, and was in the act of 
charging the prince at full speed. The cry of 
some of his attendants exciting Mujahid's atten¬ 
tion, he raised his head, and observed Tuglook 
Beg advancing towards him at a gallop, evidently 
with the design of cutting him down, his sword 
being bared and raised as in the act to strike. 
The prince immediately seized the reins of his 
horse, and making a sign to Muhmnod Afghan to 
interpose himself betwixt his master and the as¬ 
sassin, sprang into his saddle. The faithful ar¬ 
mour-bearer advanced to meet Tuglook Beg; but 
his steed rearing, owing to the inequality of the 
ground, it fell, and gave the adversary a mo¬ 
mentary advantage. It was a critical moment; the 
Tartar came on with the speed of a whirlwind; 
but Mujahid, being now prepared to encounter 
him upon equal terms, spurnpd his horse forward. 
Tuglook Beg, however, made a stroke at the 
prince, before the latter had time to p^ut himself 
fully upon his guard: the blow fell upon his tur¬ 
ban, which, being folded very thick and hard, in 
order to protect his head from the ardent rays of 
the sun, the sword did not penetrate, though it 
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Struck the turban from his and left it expbscd 

to the chance of a more successful blow. Muja- 
hid^ however, having recovered his position, rose 
in his saddle, and bringing his heavy cimetcr upon 
the Tartar’s shoulder, clove him to the chine, and 
he instantly fell dead from his horse. Having 
replaced the faithful Mahmood Afghan upon hi& 
charger, the prince joined his friends amid shouts 
and acclamations, in which Musaood Chan was the 
foremost to join. 

The fate of Tuglook Beg only embittered 
the hatred of his friend towards his destroyer, 
and strengthened his determination of vengeance. 
His sister received the news of her lover’s 
fate with that tearless grief which bespeaks in¬ 
tense suffering, or the coui^eraction of a purpose 
stronger than the sorrow^, to .ivhich it becomes 
subservient. 

Fortunately at this time the prince was called 
to oppose Krishin ll*y, Rajah q£ Bejanuggur, who 
laid claim to some forts belongiug to Mujahid’s 
father, wlych saved the object of his passion from 
coming to anf open rupture with him, ere she 
and her brother found means to revenge tlieir 
parent’s death by accomplishing the destruction of 
him who had been the cause of it. 


von. II. 
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As the prince advanced, Krishiu Ray retreated’ 
before him. Afraid to meet so formidable a fbe 
in the field, but hoping to cut him off by strata¬ 
gem, the Rajah fled from place to place, and was 
pursued by Mujahid for weelts without coming to 
an engagement. At length the good-lbrtunc of the 
latter prevailed. The health of Krishin Ray and hia 
family became affected by the pestilential air of the 
woods, and they w ere warned by their physicians to 
quit them. Rut the Rajah, hoping that his enemy, 
unaccustomed to the deleterious atmosphere, would 
full an easy prey, resolved to continue where lu* 
was, until he saw liis expectations realized upon 
the foe. Mujahid's constitution, however, was 
proof against the pestilential aii by which his enemy 
thought he w'ouhl be destroyed; and Krishin Ray 
was liimsclf the first to suffer ; several of his family 
died, and he became himself so ill, that he was 
obliged to retreat by secret paths towards Beja- 
nuggur. Mujahid disiwtchccJ an army in j)ursLiit 
of him, while he laid waste the country. Having 
broken down many temples of the idolaters, and 
destroyed numerous idols, he returned flushed 
witli victory to his father’s capital. 

> It now appeared to Musaood and his sister that 
their hated enemy was destined to triumph in all 
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undertakings, and that Ihey were doomed to 
.^suffer the utmost severity of disappdintment. It was 
nevertheless their policy still to dissemble; and the 
artful siren received her detested lover with gra- 
cious smiles of welceine, that were like oil poureil 
upon the fiame of his passions, which hitherto had 
been only tantalized, and now raged with redoubled 
fury. sf 




CHAPTER 111 . 

Tv order to avoid the impoituuities of Mojahid, 
the bister of Musaood wds obliged to feign illness, 
that she might not give him umbrage by oppo¬ 
sition. The chase was again her brother’s resource 
to Withdraw his royal friend’s thoughts from the 
indulgence of more criminal passions. 

In a mountain some few milea from the capital 
was a cave, repoited to be the haunt of wild beasts. 
This information had been privately conveyed to 
Musaood, and he detci mined to take advantage of 
the prince’s ignorance of this fact to accomplish 
the long-cherished purpose of his soul. Mujahid 
made no objection to another expedition into tlic 
forests m search of tlie lion and tiger, since that 
was a pastime perfectly congenial with Jiib adven- 
spirit. With him excitement a vital 
The announcement *iif peril was music 
to his car. He was acconipanie.d by his favotir- 
ite Malimood Af]ghan, who always attended him 
in his excursions, whether of war oz of pleasure. 
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, He went as usual armed with his bow, a T^ell-hlled 
quiver, and his cimeter, which had been tried in 
many a rough encounter with foes, in whose blood 
it had been frequently steeped. 

Musaood had lost nothing of the prince's con¬ 
fidence: so admirably did he mask his feelings, 
that not a creature save his sister knew, and no 
one suspected, his deadly hostility to the son of 
Mahomed Shah. Nothing could exceed his appa¬ 
rent seal in seeking to administer to the enjoyments 
of the prince, who was a perfect slave to his plea¬ 
sures; and Mujahid acknowledged the professed 
fidelity of the late spice-bearer's son with especial 
marks of favour. 

Upon approaching the forest w'hcre the pleasures 
of the chase were to be enjoyed, the skies began to 
lower, and to tlireaten one of those violent ele¬ 
mental conflicts occasionally witnessed witliin the 
tropics, and of which even the Alpine storms 
in Europe can aifoiftl but a faint conception. It 
soon became too evident that a hurricane was to 
belexpected, and the only thing which now ocoflpied 
the thoughts of t^e party was where they ^hipiild 
fuld shelter. 

The prince was at this time separated from 
his followers, being accompanied only by Mali- 
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moodj^ I^UBaood, and a mental attendant. '^daL 
had been purposely contrived by his foe, to whom, 
however, not the lightest suspicion of any ^sinis¬ 
ter design attached. 

Tlic bun soon becanib veiled by a succession 
of coppery clouds which rapidly overspread the^ 
sky, opening at uitervals in different places, and 
emitting momentary dashes of lightning. The rain 
quickly began to fall upon the broad smooth leaves 
of the trees; the birds dew to the foliage, ^d 
chirped dolefully. Snakes and lizards crawled from 
beneath the bushes, where they had been baskutfg 
in the genial sunshine, and crept into the tuf^s of 
high grass with which the jungle abounded. A 
gloom passed over the earth, likV the sudden set- 
ting in of night, and the distant bowlings of the 
forest community gave a strong feature of dreari¬ 
ness to the scene. * 

The storm was every moment increasing, and 
the party were by this time anxious to obtain a 
shelter. They had advanced considerably up the 
hilU 'ilfusaood had taken care to be inrorme4kt>f 
teil^t locality of the cavei[^ to which he led 
the way, the prince and his cotftpanieus ffdlowKig, 
The ascent was rather steep, and, there being 
no regular pathway, not dasy to ollmb* Their 
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apxiety to escap^fhjA) the pdting of the storm en- 
loled ^em to overcome all impedlmeots. 

Th^ had fastened their horses under trees 
in a ^m|ll glen at the bill's base, as the ascent 
ivas too steep to render the attempt on horseback 
practicable. After about a quarter of an hour’s 
toil they reached a natural rccebs in the mountain, 
within which was the entrance to a cave, no doubt 
thai» same that had been described to Musaood. 


The opening was low, and so narrow that not 
^ more than One person could squeeze in at a time. 
It was about four feet high, and scarcely more than 
two wide. Within, the darkness was so intense, 
that the eye could not penetrate to the extremity. 
Scarcely was the party safely sheltered, when the 
hurricane pouied down with prodigious fur}*'. 'Qi''he 
rain fell in a confluent stream, forming little ca¬ 
taracts, which gushed over the slope of the hill 
between the rocks, adding to the rush and roar of 
the tempest. The Aitire horizon appeared every 
moment illumined, and the lightning streamed like 
a^ry deluge upon the earth. There wfS* Ijie 
least imaginable jj^use between the 
lai^ tree in of tlie cavepi was struck, 

< the trunk severed from the root, as if cleft with 
an axe by an omnipotent arm, and it fell with 
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an awful crash down tKe side of the mountain. The 
thunder rolled with scarcely an interval betwe^ 
the peals, and occasionally burst with such deafen¬ 
ing crashes, that the ear could not 
sound without a positive sensation of pain. Snakes 
and other reptiles were washed from their co¬ 
verts, and crawled for shelter into the cavern, 
as if awed by the fierce convulsion of the ele- 
pcnts. They exhibited no signs of reluctanc# at 
the propinquity of human beings,*^of whom they 
have an instinctive fear, but appeared as if they 
had laid aside.their natural instincts under the 
terrors by which they were assailed. The savage 
cobra closed its hood and slunk into a comer of the 


cavern, as if glad to liidc itself from the terrors of 
the ktorm. After a while, the lightning flashed less 


continuously; there were longer intervals between 
the peals of thunder; it became gradually more 
remote, and at length the sun glimmered through 
the clouds, which, rapidly dissipatiug before its 


beams, left a beautiful expanse of dear blue sky 
a^j^the hill. ^ 

of the cavern h^now considerably 
wlted, though nothing was 49Rnctly perceptible 
at the extremity. 


As soon as the deafening noise of the tempest 
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]iad subsided, a sioguiar so^d was heard at the 
%)d of the cave, like the loud purring of a 
cat Mahmood and the attendant groping their 
way towards it, shortly returned with something 
in theii^ arms, which, when exposed to the light, 
proved to be the cubs of a lioness. The fero- 
ciouSi^parents were evidently abroad, but this dis¬ 
covery was not at all calculated to beget an as¬ 
surance of safety. 

“ We had better,’* said the attendant, “ imme¬ 
diately quit our retreat, or we shall be visited by 
the parents of these young savages before we have 
time to escape. They will no doubt return now 
die storm has abated, and we may look for their 
presence every moment.” 

“ Well 1” said the prince, “ you don't fear to 
encounter a lion ? This will be somewhat revers¬ 
ing the sport; instead of seeking the gome, it will 
seek us: but, upon second thoughts, it will not do 
to let them come u^yin us before we are prepared; 
we shall be cramped in this cave; we must have 
r^m to ply our arms. If the lions make ^ood 
tneir entrance before we have secured our retreat, 
wc shall stand sorry chance for our liVes.” 

“ Suppose,^ said Musaood, “1 go and climb 
yonder tree, which commands a view of the entire 
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side of the hill. Should anything approach I can 
give y<Hi a aignel; you will have plenty of tiroS 
to mount- the rock just beyond where we now 
stand, and from that elevation, with the prince’s 
unerring aim, the lions will prove but contemptible 
foes.” 

** Nay,” said Mahmood Afghan, T like nqt tliiA 
mode of getting hedged by dangers; let us quit 
the cavern at once, and encounter our enemies in 
an open field, if they come upon us. 1 need not 
tell you that these animals are always the more 
furious when disturbed near the lair in which 
they have deposited thdr cubs,” 

That’s just what I should desire,” said Muja- 
hid: ** the more furious the quarry, the greater the 
sport. You say» however, well, Mahmood; let us 
go and meet these tawny strangers.” 

During the raging of the tempest," the prince 
and Mahmood had flung down their bows and 
quivers upon the floor of the cqire i when tlie attend¬ 
ant took them up in obedience to the command 
of his master, it was found' that the cobs had 
been amusing themselves with the arrows, and had 
srikj^t dVbry reed except two. Ppis was a morti- 
fying discovery. It was now Md Advisable that 
the party should not se^ an encounter with the 
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lions, as the^ were no longer in a condition to 
fkoe $bcm, but make the best of their way down 
the hUl, obtain a fresh supply of arrows, and return 
on the following day* 

By tlUs time hfuaaood had quitted the cavern, 
and climbed a lolly tree not far off, as he had 
jjiroposed* Tlie prince, with his armour-bearer 
Mahmood, end the menial attendant, were about 
to quit their place of refuge, when a huge lion ap¬ 
peared advancing stealthily towards its den, which 
tiiey had occupied in its absence. 

** Hah I” said Mujahid, we have no chance now, 
I see, but to struggle at a disadvantage: the foe 
has taken us by surprise, and we must use the 
best means of defence which such an emergency 
has left us. He shall have a warning, however, 
that we arc not to be intruded upon with im¬ 
punity.” 

'fhe prince placed an arrow on the string of his 
bow, and discharge^ it as riie Hon advanced. It 
struck him in tho shoulder, the steel head fixing 
in the bone. The wounded beast gave a savage 
howl, tof^ the shaft from ita body, and boun^i^d 
forward with a that made the mountaios ring. 

Meanwhile "the party had rolled a huge frag* 
ment of rock, which lay within the cave, be* 
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fore tfa[&" entrance, and wus excluded the fen^ 
cioua visitor^ Reaching^, the opening, the Hon^ 
paused a moment, repeated its roar, aftd sprang 
against the stone. This vibrated with the animafs 
weight. It repeated its "spring} ^ but the prince 
placing his back against the piece of rdbk, managed 
by his immense strength io prevent the lion from 
forcing an entrance. , The savage creatm'e put its 
pa^s upon the stone, and thrust its nose into ^ the 
aperture leR between tiie top of the fragment 
and that of the entrance. Sensible that enemies 
had invaded the Sanctuary of Jits home, ita^ howls 
were terrific, its eyes glaredf with portentous rage> 
and it repeatedly rushed against the opposing bar¬ 
rier, in order to force a passage to its oifspring. 
All its attempts, however, were foiled. 

Mahmood,** said the prince, as the enraged 
beast was standing with its paws upon the stone, 
licking its rapacious jaws, now covered with loam, 
take thy how, and dischaj^e the arrow which 
remains into the lion’s eye. You are so close that 
you may make sure of your aim; and if well taken 
the. steel will enter its brain, and give*us a safe 
deliverf'r 

Mahmood took the bow ; his^hand trembled with 
anxiety, not with Ihar. He was visible to the lion^< 
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wnich glared tipon him with an expressiofP of ter¬ 
rific fury. Its eye was open to the utmost exten¬ 
sion. Ml^mood placed the barb of his arrow 
within a few inches from the rolling orb, and hur- 
drew the string. At the instant it escaped 
his finger^ the Hon raised its head, and re¬ 
ceived the shall through its tongue. Maddened by 
the pain, it bounded a moment from the opposing 
rock and roiled upon its back, snapping the reed with 
its teeth, and returhing with renewed fury to it!s 
former position. The foam now dropping from its 
mouth was dyed with blood. It protruded the 
lacerated tongue, from whmh the gore copiously 
dripped, part of the reed still sticking in tlie 
wound. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tab situation of the prince^ his friefid^ and at- 
tendanti waa becoming every moment more critical. 
The lion seeknad determined to remain stationary 
at the entrance of the cave, and to admit it was 
certain death. Mujahid, however, resolved to re¬ 
move &e stone from the cavern’s mouth and take 
the chance of a conflict with the ferocious beast. 
He and Mahmood had their swords; one of them 
therefore might escape^ though, from the darkness 
and lowness of their ;^ace of refuge, the chances 
were doubtful. 

Musaood bad at flrst^ secured his safety in the 
tree, from which be descended wlule the foe was 
eagerly engaged with tho§e who had so unwit¬ 
tingly intruded into ip den, and succeeded in mak¬ 
ing hts escape. Having reached the bottom of tlie 
he mounted his horse and galloped off in 
search pf the prince’s follpwets, hoping that the 
slayer of bis fath^ would now n\eet with de¬ 
served retributi^. 
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As Mujahid was about to remove the fragment 
of rock from the cave's mouth, Mahipood proposed 
that they sl^uld try to strangle the lion with a strong 
silken cord with which he ha^come provided; a sort 
of lasso, which, he was very skilful in throwing, and 
with vwhich he was in tho habit of securing smaller 
gatne* 


**^o,” said the prince, ** that were an ignoble and 
cowardly mode of d^troying the regal t>east; I have 
a kindred feeling which repels me from such a dog¬ 
like method of killipg a lion. Besides, the tbi| 2 g is 
impractidable, you will never be able to get it over 
the creature’s head.^ 

“ I will try hbwever,” said Mahmood; “ shfce I 
have no kindred feeling about the matter, and would 
as soon strangle a lion as a cat.'’ ' 

Mujahid, in spite of his prejudices against cast¬ 
ing a stigma upon regality by attempting to inflict a 
degrading death dpon the ** mohareh the woods,’' 
yielded at length to thcf expoattHatibhs of his arm- 


our-bearinr, who attempted tb tiastdtn nod^ of the 
lasso^ over the lion's head. Tfib a^riure hbove 
the stone was so small that he had hdt'tbom 
it; Olid while he aw maktug Bie'attempt, with a 
fearful gfowl .the elirng^d animal seised the. tope 
between it$.teeth» sprang flrom the ^dt\ing,,d^lt 
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from MAhmood's grasp, and left him without a re¬ 
source in his peril. 

“ Well,” sidd the prince, “ there is n#»r no alter- 
native between trying wiiich will be the longest 
starving, ourselves or our brindled guard, or a&owing 
it to enter and boldly trying Our strength against it. 
We are three to one, and that is feaiful odds.” 

** But the darkness and disadvantage of thi% low 
cave reduces our chances and increases those of the 
enemy” 

<< We must then bring him to battle on the outside 
of hia den*” 

** AHut! before we can squeeze ourselves through 
this narrow entrance, the savage will have made good 
its spring, and the first stFdce of Hs paw is certain 
death.” 

The attendant now proposed os a last resource 
that they should strangle the efubs and throw them 
out to the lioh. This was indeed a desperate expe¬ 
riment, but Mujatiid 'ConlOnted that it should be 
tried. The attendant accordingly unwound the 
turban from bis forebdkd and twisted^ it tightly in 
i^rm of a rope. The cubs were ibund asleep 
in a cbmef bf the cavOf but though so youngs their 
ihaf6ng& was such as'tbTShder the process of stran¬ 
gulation a thing of soase difficulty. A noose 
made in the centre of the twisted turban, and being 
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paffied over the cub*8>head, was pulled at either 
end by Mahmood Afghan, and the attendant, the 
prince meanwhile applying his vast strength to 
keep the lion from displacing the stone from the 
entrance. 

Both the cubs being at length strangled, were 
forced through the aperture, and flung before 
Uie ^enraged parent. The moment it saw its off¬ 
spring, the lion quitted the stone, stood over the 
cubs, and began to purr, licking their heads for a 
few moments with the greatest tenderness. After 
a while, seeing they did not move, it turned 
them over gently with its paw, erected its cars, 
and looked at them intently for an instant; then, 
as of a sudden becoming conscious tiiat they were 
dead, erected its head, raised its nose in the air, 
and howled with a piteous expression of agony. 
The wounded tongue hung cfver its jaws, still suf- 
ftised with gore, and tears flUed the eyes of the 
noble beast as it again bent down its head to 
gaze upon the work of destruetton. 

Its emotion soon subsided, and was succeeded by 

themost frightful rage. It dashed against the barrier 

* 

with increasing fury, and its roarings were continued 
without intermission. It now required the whole 
adrength of the prince and bis two companions to 
keep the stone from giving way under the furious 
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assaults of the lion. After a while, as if exhausted 
with its energies, it retreated a few feat from the 
aperture, lay down upon its belly beside the dead 
cubs, raised its head towards skies, as if uiYok- 
ing a silent curse upon the destroyers of its off¬ 
spring, and sent its voice among the surrounding 
echoes, which multiplied it into one fearful and pro* 
longed evocation of blended fury and di8tress.|. In 
a short time it started to its feet, waved its taih 
and looking forward, ceased its horrible roar. Upon 
turning hb eyes toward the spot, the prince per¬ 
ceived another Hon advancing at a rapid trot, in 
the direction of the cavern* 

** This,” cried Mahmood, is no doubt the mother 
of the cubs, and we have, if possible, more to dread 
from her fury than from that of the male savage. 
We have now no chance of our lives but by con¬ 
tinuing where we are until the lions shall retire. 
They will, probably, drag the cubs away after the 
first burst of grief for the foss of their young shall 
have subsided.” 

** J like not this imprisonment,” said the prince, 
** and shall only fewbear forcing a retreat a short 
time longer. 1 am determined to try my chance of 
escape while my strength reipains unabated.” 

Mahmood, however, prevailed upon bis impatient 
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and daring fnaater to await the issue of the second 
beast’s appfc^h» before he rashly determined upon 
an encounter, which it was now apprehended must 
infallibly terminate iii>the deatli c^each of them. 

The lioness advanced eagerly, with her ears 
erected^ and having reached her cubs, she turned 
them over for*a moment with her paw, and in¬ 
stantly perceiving they wete dead, rushed towards 
i tree that grew near, sprang upon the trunk, 
and stripping off the bark, began to tear it in 
pieces with the greatest violence. ’ She now united 
her roars with those of her consort; then fixing 
her eyes upon the deo in which she had deposited 
her young, bounded with > foaming jaws towards 
the opening. Infuriated by opposition, she darted 
to and fro before the cave, springing at the trees, 
fixing her claws in the bvk, and stripping their 
trunks bare to the root. Again she assaulted the 
stone which prevented entrance into her lair. 

While she was exhibiting these paroxysms of 
exasperation, the male, probably exhausted by its 
previous exertions, lay down beside the cubs, placed 
its two fore paws^pon their bodies, ' and restixi^ its 
head upon the ground between them, kept up a 
low and continuous mban. Itie liohess, at length 
'^fhti^ed with her unavailing efforts to retaliate 
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the’destroyers of'her youngs walked deli- 
hierfttely up to the lion» £md after ^ain turning 
over the bodies of be^'cubs, she seized one of thetn 
in her mouth, adtl f^lhnged with it into the thicket: 
the lion took up the body of the other in the same 
way, ^d imiiiedmtely followed her. After a while 
the party in the cavern heard their roarings in the 
distance, and began how to think seriously of 
making good their retreat. 

Our danger^*' said the attendant, by no 
means at an end. Those animals are never-failing 
4h theirinsl^Ots; they know that the destroyers of 
their otfspring are in this cave, and they will not 
quit the neiglibourbood until they have had their 
revenge. Their vigilance is not to be evaded.'* 

** But,'* said Mahmood, ** did you not hear their 
roarings In the distance ?” 

** Nevertheless they will return immediately upon 
their steps. 1 have seen much of the habits of 
these ferocious creatures. They have disposed of 
the bodies of their dead cubs under some shrub 
or tuft of grass, and covered theni with dried 
leaves; they are now on the wa^h for us; it is 
utterly impossible we should escape.” 

“ They shall feel the sharpness of this sword's 
point, however, if they do come upon us,” said the 
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prince, rising, end stretching bis cramped limbs. 
“Our chance.will be greater,beneatl? the fair light 
of the sky, widi plenty of Ughting^raom, than cooped 
up in this dismal den, where we can’t distinguish 
a lion from a shadow.” 

“ It is clear,” said Mahmood, “ there is no safe¬ 
ty for us here; we have, consequently, only a 
choice of evils, and it will therefore be the greater 
prudence to choose the least. The lions are now 
out of sight, and in spite of their cunning, we may 
be fortunate enough to baffle it.” 

“ Then we had better descend the mountain,’! 
said the attendant, in the opposite direction to 
that taken by our watchful enemies, else w'e must 
give up every chance of evading them.” 

“ Ilut there is no practicable patli,” said the 
prince; “ and even if there were, our chances are 
much the same, whatever road we take, provided 
what thou sayest of the vigilance of these creatures 
be true.” • 

The stone was now rolled from the cave’s 
mouth, and the prince pushed his body through 
the narrow openiiig, followed by his armour-bearer 
and the attendant. No enemies were visible, and 
their roarings had by this time ceased to echo 
a||iong the hills. Approaching the tree into which 
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Musaood had climbed upon the apprehension 
of danger, Mujahid looked up^ and called upon 

* fc.- ^ 

his friend to descend; but perceiving that he was 
not among the branches, the prince said with a 
smile, 

** Musaood has tried the speed of his heels. 
If the lions should have crossed his path and 
wreaked their vengeance upon him, they will pro¬ 
bably be satisfied: but if he has escaped, there is 
at least an equal chance for us. Grasp your swords 
and follow me.’' 

** I have no doubt,” said Mahmood, “ he has 
made good his retreat; 1 saw him descend the tree 
while the first lion was engaged in assaulting the 
rocky fragment winch we had laid across Uic 
entrance of the cavern. He's a wary youtli that 
Musaood: 1 know of no one who likes so little to 
get into danger, or who knows so well how to ex¬ 
tricate himself' out of it." 

** That is not tlie lionV instinct,” said the prince, 
smiling. 

Nay, but it is part of the wise man's discre¬ 
tion.” 

Then, Mahmood, thy master is a fool; for he 
never was yet remarkable for his prudence in get¬ 
ting out of a scrape.” 

* But valour,” replied Mahmood, with a respect- 
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fill salaam, ** not an attribute of wisdom; that, 
therefore, would be prudent in the brave man, 
which would be folly in the wise.” 

“ Then we bold fools, Mahmood, may be justi¬ 
fied in cutting the throats of lions for the pre¬ 
servation of our own lives; while your sages, in 
conformity with their characters of wise men, 
u'ould, as a matter of course, bow their heads 
under the lion’s paw, and die like philosophers.” 

Mahmood smiled, made another salaam, and re¬ 
mained silent, as if assenting to the truth of his 
master’s observation. 

The party proceeded slowly onward, on account 
of the narrowness and ruggcdiicss of the path, 
which would not admit of two going abreast. In 
a short time, how'cver, they had overcome the 
most difficult part of the descent .without inter¬ 
ruption from their dreaded foes. They Avere al¬ 
ready cf>ngratulatiug themselves wdth having es¬ 
caped, when a cry from ftie attendant, who was a 
few yards behind his master and Mahmood, caused 
the two latter to stop and turn. The cause of 
that cry of alarm was soon explained. The two 
lions were seen making their way down the side 
of the mountain at a very rapid rate, their cars 
depressed, the hair on their tails erected, and ex¬ 
hibiting oilier signs of fury not to be mistaken. 
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It was impossible to avoid them as, the path was 
still narrow and rugged. , 

The prince, drawing his cimeter, placed himself 
in front of his two companions, and undauntedly 
awaited the threatened onset.:^^ The male lion 


was several paces in advance of the lioness, and, 
bounding forward, stopped suddenly within about 
thirty feet of its intended victim, and crouching a 
moment crawled a few yards upon its belly, then 
rising with a quick motion sprang with the rnpi> 
dity of lightning towards Mujahid. He had been 
prepared for tliis; and when he saw the body of the 
angry beast propelled towards him, as if urged by 
that Almighty force which wings the thunderbolt, he 
leaped actively on one side, raised his weapon, and 
urging it with all his force as the foe descended, 
struck it in the^mouth with the full impulse of an 
arm that, by a similar stroke, had frequently se¬ 
vered the head of a buffalo. The sw'ord crashed 
through the jaws, forced‘*it8 way into the throat, 
opening so hideous a wound that the lion fell for¬ 
ward, writhed a few moments, and died. 

The* lioness, which had crouclied several paces 
behind while her consort was making its spring, 
seeing the issue of the contest, leaped forward 
with a roar, and coming up to the prince before he 
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had recovered his guard, placed its paws upon his 
breast, and attempted to gripe him by the throat. 
Mujahid grasped the savage by the windpipe, and 
keeping it at arm’s length, prevented it from ef¬ 
fecting its purpose; but it still kept its claws 
fixed in his breast, which it lacerated in a fright¬ 
ful manner, and at length seizing one of his hands 
crushed it dreadfully. Still he managed to keep 
its head from his body. 

Mahmood, seeing the peril of his master, struck 
the ferocious beast with all his might upon the 
back with his sword, which was very keen and 
heavy. This assault induced the lioness to relin¬ 
quish her hold and turn upon Mahmood ; but her 
spine had been so injured from the stroke of the 
cimeter, that she was unable to spring. A second 
blow from Mahmood’s ponderous weapon upon the 
skull, instantly seconded by another from that of the 
attendant, soon brought^ her to the ground, wdien 
she w’as easily dispatched; though not before she 
had left terrible marks of her fury upon the 
prince’s b#dy, who, reeking with his blood, stood 
gazing at his vanquished foes. The effusion was 
great, and the lacerations so extensive as to exhibit 
a fearful aspect of fatality. 

Mahmood, being w’ell skilled in the virtues of 
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herbs, gathered some from the hill-side, and bruis¬ 
ing them formed a styptic which he applied to 
the wound, and arrested the hemorrhage. The 
prince declared himself able to proceed, the appli¬ 
cation of the herbs having somewhat subdued the 
irritation of his wounds. He was obliged to bare 
his body to the waist; and in order to prevent the 
sun from incommoding him, Mahroood and the at¬ 
tendant skinned one of the lions, and fixing the 
hide upon four bamisoos, formed a sort of canopy 
under which Mujahid managed to creep down the 
remainder of the descent. 

When they reached the bottom of the hill, they 
found their horses securely tied to the trees, as they 
had left them. Mujahid felt himself unable to pro¬ 
ceed : the attendant, therefore, rode off in pursuit 
of some of the followers, whom he happily found 
at no great distance pursuing the pleasures of the 
chase. Among these wa^ Musaood, who had re¬ 
frained from mentioning the state of peril in which 
he had left his companions on the hill. Upon hear¬ 
ing that the prince had been wounded ik the breast 
by his tawny foe, he concluded that the consum¬ 
mation of his revenge was nigh. A .calm sfnile 
passed over his features ; but he warily suppressed 
the feelings which rose with the warmth of a kindly 
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emotion in his bosom, and elated his heart. Af> 
feeling to commiserate the condition of Mujahid, 
he proceeded, accompanied by several of his fol¬ 
lowers, to the spot where the prince lay in a state 
of great suffering stretched upon the lion’s skin; 
but, smiling as Musaood approached, he said— 

“ You had a better instinct than I, Musaood. 
Had I taken to the tree 1 might have escaped 
these scratches, which will keep me from the chase 
for some weeks, and, what is worse, from thy sister; 
but the cause of so long an absence will furnish 
ray excuse.” 

** There's no pleasure, prince, without its pain, 
and in your sufferings all your friends participate.” 

“ Then they are great fools ; it is enough that 
one should suffer in a matter of this kind, and you 
ought all to rejoice that you have had the good 
luck to escape. These are the little contingencies 
of lion-hunting, but I shall not be the worse for it 
when ray scratches are tiealed.” 

A litter was now made, in wliich the prince was 
laid, and carried slowly towards his fatlicr’s capital. 
The faithful Mahniood walked by his side antici¬ 
pating all^his wants, and attending upon him with 
affectionate earnestness. In spite of the styptic, 
his wounds bled so copiously, that when he reach- 
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cd tlie end of his journey he was in a state of 
extreme exhaustion. For some weeks he was in 
considerable danger, which spread a general gloom 
through the city; but, after a severe struggle, his 
constitution triumphed, and he at length complete¬ 
ly recovered. 
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CHAPTER V. 

When Mujahid had recovered from his wounds, 
he renewed his addresses to the sister of Musaood, 
who finding that she could no longer delay the 
gratification of the prince’s desires without a di¬ 
rect breach of promise, determined to bring the 
thing to an immediate issue. She had for some 
time encouraged his proposals of dislionourabJe 
love, though without being guilty of any crimi¬ 
nal intercourse : she had done this for a sinister 
purpose, and was still loth to give up the hope 
of seeing the slayer of her father meet with 
that retribution in this world which she thought 
he deserved. She car^d not how her own reputa¬ 
tion was endangered, so long as she could see the 
man punished by whom she had been deprived of 
a parent sh* tenderly loved. She did not forget, 
too, that his hand was stained with the blood of 
her lovers and although this was done in self-de¬ 
fence, it nevertheless did not abate in her judgment 
the odiousness of the deed. 
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Toghluk Beg had been long attached to her, and 
it was this attachment which urged him to risk his 
life against the valour and personal strength of a 
man notorious through his father’s kingdom for 
the invincible force of his arm. The daughter of 
Moobarik could not forgive the double injury which 
she had received at the hands of the king’s son; 
and in order the more securely to effect the pur¬ 
pose so long entertained by herself and her bro¬ 
ther, she finally came to the resolution of admit¬ 
ting Mujahid to the enjoyment which he sought, 
indifferent to consequences, save the accomplish¬ 
ment of her revenge. 

When next she saw her brother, “ Musaood,” 
she said, “the enemy seems to have a charmed 
life: no sword can reach him, and he is even proof 
against the claws of the lion.” 

** My sister, his time will come yet” 

“ So you have said for years; and yet he is 
abroad in his might, and the world appears to fall 
prostrate before him. How is this colossus to be 
upheaved ?” * 

“ By constant dripping, water will wear down 
the mountain to a level with the valley.” 

“ But we cannot wait so slow a process, brother. 
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Can you suggest no means of a speedier ven¬ 
geance ?” 

“ He loves you, my sister.” 

“ Well, that won’t kill him 1” 

No ; but you return his love with hatred, and 
that may.” 

“ Hatred is of itself passive.” 

Still it may instigate the hand to urge the 
dagger home.” 

Then 1 must yield to his passions: an act 
against which my soul recoils.” 

“ His death were worth any sacrifice. Had I 
a thousand reputations 1 would relinquish them ail 
to see him dead before me.” 

“ You sanction, then, my infamy ?” 

“ It will be neutralised by the event. If it bring 
retribution upon the head of our father’s destroyer, 
it will be a filial oblation, and do you everlasting 
honour.” 

The sacrifice shall\)e made; and may the de¬ 
sired issue be speedy I It is, however, a hard thing 
to dissemb^p in the presence of an object whom 
the heart loathes; how shall I endure the ca¬ 
resses of such a man ?” 

“As sick men take bitters, for the cure the> 
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bring. It will heal thy hatred, sister, by removing 
the cause of it: and will not that be your sufficient 
reward ?” 

** It is like making one pass to paradise through 
a path of fire.” 

<< Remember, that when the paradise is gained, 
you have all joy and no more suffering.” 

“ What part do you intend to play in this san¬ 
guinary drama ?” 

“ Do you but make the opportunity, and I am 
ready to drive the dagger home to his heart. I 
must, however, do it where even the winds cannot 
murmur an alarm.” 

“ Agreed; I will sacrifice my fair fame to the 
retribution we owe to a father’s spirit.” 

Thus was the foul conspiracy against the prince’s 
life hatched by the brother and sister. They brought 
over to their purposes two disaffected nobles, who 
entertained an inveterate animosity against Mitja- 
hid, because he had punished their cowardice with 
disgrace during his expedition against Krishin Ray. 

The prince, unsuspicious of treacl^ery, visited 
the siren who had won his affections, with a full 
conviction that his passion was returned with equal 
warmth. He provided for her a splendid mansion 
and a numerous retinue, devoting most of his time 
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to the society of his enchantress. She feigned 
affection so artfully, that he imagined himself the 
idol of her heart; but Mahmood, who suspected 
her sincerity, though he had no suspicion of her 
treachery, frequently told him that he was deceiv¬ 
ed. This rather begot a coldness in the prince 
towards his faithful armour-bearer; the latter, how¬ 
ever, did not abate an atom of his attachment to¬ 
wards his master, whom he looked upon as the dupe 
of an artful woman, and whose interests he watch¬ 
ed with a vigilance which fully showed that they 
were no less dear to him than his own. 

“ Fair one," said Mujahid one day, “ am I de¬ 
ceived in thinking that you love me ?” 

“ Why this question ?” 

“ Nay, tliat is no answer." 

“ But surely I am justified in seeking to know 
why my afiection is suspected. Tell me can¬ 
didly, have I ever given you just cause to sus¬ 
pect it ?" 

» No." 

“ Then you wrong me by your suspicions. Some 
enemy has attempted to poison your mind, and it is 
but fitting I should know who that enemy is.” 

“ You can have no enemy, ray sweet flower! except 
the blights; and they will not pass over thee yet.” 

u 5 
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** Sooner than you may dream of, if I am to be 
doubted by one for whom I have sacrificed so 
much. Remember, that the flower is prostrated 
by the sun, when his scorching rays fall on it, as 
well as by the tempest; so love may be as com¬ 
pletely subverted by suspicion as by the fiercest 
hatred: it cannot exist but in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence.” 

Convinced by her specious manner that he was 
beloved, whatever suspicions might have previous¬ 
ly existed soon passed from his mind. 

About this time his father dying, he succeeded 
to the sovereignty of the Deccan. His acces¬ 
sion was solemnized with great rejoicings; but 
the secret conspiracy against his life was not 
quelled, only retarded by this event. He lavished 
immense sums of money upon the favourite who 
was secretly plotting his destruction, nor would 
he listen to a suspicion breathed against the fer¬ 
vency of her attachment, of which the faithful 
armour-bearer still ventured occasionally tb ex¬ 
press his doubts. 

Musaood’s duplicity was now reboubled. His 
apparent zeal for the interests of the king blinded 
all but Mahmood, whose distrust became excited 
in proportion as the apparent earnestness of the 
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Other for his master’s welfare was displayed. It 
happened that he one day overheard part of a 
conversation which passed between the brother and 
sister, that confirmed his suspicions of intended 
mischief; and he resolved to acquaint the king, 
in defiance of the royal interdiction not to intro¬ 
duce the subject again in his presence. 

Appearing one morning before the sovereign, he 
said, A good subject must not fear to incur the 
displeasure of a kind master, where danger is likely 
to accrue to the one, which the other, by a timely 
warning, may avert.” 

“ What means this, Mahmood ? Annoy me 
not with any of your silly suspicions; you know 
1 have forbidden you to speak of them in my pre¬ 
sence.” 

“ I know it; but my love for a good king and 
generous master will not allow me to be silent, 
when 1 have reason to apprehend that danger is 
near him.” 

“ What grounds have you for so supposing ?” 

Musaood and his sister are frequently closet¬ 
ed, and 1 offerheard the former say to the latter, 
but a few days ago, ‘ Our revenge has been long 
bafiled, but the consummation draws near.* ” 

“ Wliy should you apply this to me, when I 
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have secured the affection of the one and the 
fidelity of the other ?” 

“ Professedly you have: but kings are not al¬ 
ways the best skilled in reading human hearts; 
they too frequently mistake the mask for the 
countenance.” 

The king smiled. “ Mahmood,” said he, “ how 
long have you been a decipherer of the unwritten 
records of human chflracter? Do you not think 
that you may chance to be mistaken as well as 
other men ?” 

** Beyond question: but no one can deny the policy 
of being upon one’s guard, even in a state of the 
greatest apparent security. Tlic profoundest calms 
are frequently the precursors of violent tempests: 
— and what is seen in the natural, may likewise 
occur in the moral, world.” 

“ But would you have me live in a state of per¬ 
petual suspicion, with that void in my heart arising 
from the absence of confidence, which is one of 
the most grievous penalties of our existence ?” 

“ No; but I would not have you too rashly 
trust, and, indeed, never until yoli have well 
weighed the characters whom you admit to your 
friendship.” 

** And have I not done so ? Have you not won 
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my confidence?—and have I ever found reason to 
regret having bestowed it upon you ?” 

Mahmood was rather staggered; he felt the 
truth of the observation; but still determined not 
to allow the king to remain blind to his insecu¬ 
rity, without striving to put him upon his guard, 
he said, Men must bo judged by their actions.” 

“ Precisely so; and Musaood lias*never given me 
cause to suspect his fidelity.” 

“ What has he ever done to render him an ob¬ 
ject of trust ?” 

‘‘ Nothing, at all events, that should render him 
an object of suspicion.” 

“ My sovereign, I do not suspect upon slight 
grounds ; I have seen frequent and secret meetings; 
-1 have heard ambiguous words uttered, and am 
willing to risk my head upon the truth of what I 
assert, that your royal safety is not secure from 
secret machinations. Having put my royal master 
upon his guard, my duty is performed.” 

Mujahid Shah,.though he had the strongest re¬ 
liance on the integrity of his armour-bearer, and 
a sincere cV^cm for him, yet looked upon his 
suspicions ns chimerical, and took no measures to 
counteract any plots that might at that moment be 
ripening against his life. His passion for the sister 
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of Musaood was unabated, and lie treated her with 
distinguished regard. 

He one day declared to her his intention of 

4 . 

passing the night in the house she occupied, at 
which she expressed herself extremely flattered, 
and immediately communicated the information 
to Musaood. 

“ My brothet,” said she, “ the king sleeps here 
to-night, and the opportunity so long sought after 
may be now embraced.” 

“ What do you propose ?” 

“ That Mujahid should die this night by your 
dagger.” 

“ If you will show me that his death can be 
safely accomplished, I am ready to become the 
instrument.” 

“Go and seek your two confederates, and in¬ 
troduce them into the house; 1 will let you into 
the king's chamber at midnight;—the work is 
then easy.” 

“ But does not his armour-bearer always sleep 
in an adjoining apartment ?" 

“ Yes: he, hovN^ever, will be easily disposed of, 
I will prepare his evening meal: he shall be deaf 
to the cries of his master when they come." 

“ Could you not contrive to remove his arms ?” 
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« What will signify arms to a man who has not 
the power of using them ? Do you quail, Musaood? 
Don’t be shamed by a woman! Such an oppor¬ 
tunity does not occur every day. Embrace it, or let 
it pass, as you please: upon your choice depends 
whether we ever again meet as brother and sis¬ 
ter. You need not be told that kindred foes are the 
most deadly.” 

This peremptory insinuation immediatcl}^ decided 
Musaood. It was arranged that he should repair 
to the house, with his two confederates, so soon as 
night closed in. 

In the evening Mahmood’s curry had been pre¬ 
pared for him; but labouring under an excited state 
of mind, and having a presentiment of evil which 
he could not repress, he did not taste it. Flinging 
himself upon his couch, he lay feverish and restless. 

About two hours after he had retired to rest, 
hearing a noise in the adjoining room, he rose and 
listened. He could dis4inguish voices in a whisper, 
but not a word reached his ear. There was suf¬ 
ficient light to discern the dim outlines of three 
persons at the entrance to the royal chamber. He 
was not kept long in suspense, for after the lapse 
of a few moments a female figure opened the door, 
and the three men entered. Mahmood, drawing 
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his sword, instantly followed. Upon reaching the 
door of his master's room, he saw ISlusaood and 
his two companions armed with daggers. The king 
was lying asleep upon his couch, and the treache¬ 
rous confederate of the assassins standing, with a 
lamp in her hand, near his head. 

W'ithout an instant’s pause Mahmood cried, in a 
loud voice, “ Rise, Mujahid Shah! you are beset by 
murderers !” at the same time cutting down one 
of the assassins. The sovereign, awakened by the 
noise, started from his bed, just as Musaood was 
about to plunge a dagger into his body. The blow 
had already descended, but Mujahid caught it up¬ 
on his arm, receiving a severe wound. He in¬ 
stantly laid hold of the assassin by the wTist, 
w'renched the dagger from his feeble grasp, and 
buried it in his heart. 

The third confederate, seeing the fate of his t\vo 
companions, rushed from the chamber. Mahmood, 
seizing his lasso, which vas at hand, pursued the 
criminal, and casting the cord round his legs as 
he quitted the house, tripped him up, and brought 
him to the ground. He was immediately secured, 
and conducted before the king. 

“ At whose instigation did you attempt the life of 
your sovereign ?” 
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“ My own !” answered the noble firmly. 

What was your object ?” 

“ To get rid of a tyrant!” 

“ Was that woman your accomplice ?” asked Mu- 
jahid Shah, pointing to the siren who had placed 
his life in jeopardy. 

No: she is innocent,” 

The wretched woman, Avho had stood pale and 
abashed before the royal presence, immediately re¬ 
covered her comy)osure, and afiected to repel the 
suspicion Avith indignation. 

The accomplice of her brother did not betray 
her. He would reveal nothing, but made up liis 
mind to die with that sullen resolution so frequent¬ 
ly Avitnessed at public executions. The king, sum¬ 
moning tAvo attendants, ordered them to take the 
traitor into an adjoining apartment and strangle 
him. This was accordingly done, and his body 
throAAui from the window. By the time Mujahid 
Shah quitted the house in the morning, nothing but 
a. skeleton was seen upon the spot where the stran¬ 
gled corpse hgd been cast the preceding i^ht. 

The sovereign having so narrowly escaped, was 
reminded by the faithful Mahmood of the policy of 
withdrawing himself from the woman who had ob¬ 
tained so entire an ascendency over his heart; 
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but such was his infatuation, that he could not be> 
lieve her guilty. She had been pronounced in¬ 
nocent by the confederate of her brother; and so 
complete was her empire over him, that he would 
not rHow himself to suppose her implicated in the 
conspiracy against him. She affected to curse her 
brother’s memory, not only for the murderous act 
of lifting his arm against his sovereign’s lifj^, but 
likewise for involving her in the suspicion of hav¬ 
ing been an accomplice in so wicked a design. 

“ Make your mind easy,” said the king, in reply 
to her asseverations of innocence; ** my confidence 
in your affection is not to be shaken. A woman does 
not hate out of mere wantonness the mim to whom 
she has relinquished all that is most prized by her 
sex. Great sacrifices arc only made for those we 
love, and for me you have made the greatest.” 

“ I fear I have an enemy in your armour-bearer,” 
said the artful siren ; “ and cannot but feel appre¬ 
hensive that he will eventually tear me from your 
heart: this fear is a perpetual sting in my bosom* 
I have never given him any cause of offence; and 
yet he continually pours the poison of prejudice 
into the king’s ear,” 

Mujahid Shah was silent. He could not but feel 
the force of this observation, and it struck him that 
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Mahmood’s prejudice was altogether unjustifiable. 
In spite of his late gallantry in defending his mas¬ 
ter’s life, the king was angered at the hostility 
which his armour-bearer evidently entertained 
against the object of the royal affections, and he 
treated him with unusual coldness — sometimes 
even with asperity. 

Within a few months after the late attack upon 
the life of Mujahid Shah, Musaood’s sister had 
completely steeped his heart in the infatuation of 
dotage. He felt perfectly secure of her affection; 
and finding that all suspicion had subsided, she de¬ 
termined to perpetrate with her own hand the deed 
of blood which her late brother had failed to accom¬ 
plish. 

One night, when she retired to rest with the sove¬ 
reign, concealing a dagger under the bed-clothes, 
she awaited with tremulous impatience to sec her 
victim lulled in slumber. His senses gradually 
faded into unconsciousness, and he slept heavily. 
She drew the weapon slowly from its concealment. 
Her hand trei^bled. She cautiously bared king’s 
chest, and, compressing her lips, plunged into his 
heart the instrument of death. Mujahid started 
from his sleep; he saw the night-dress of his mur¬ 
deress stained with blood, and her hand stiff upon 
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the dagger. Feeling his senses fast fading, he 
grasped her by the throat, held her a few moments 
in his death-gripe, flung her with his last effort of 
expiring strength upon the floor strangled, and fell 
dead beside her. 
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Ufg. 790. Feroze Toghluk was succeeded on the a. d. 
throne of Delhi by his grandson, Gheias-ood-Deen 1388. 
Toghluk, who was murdered, after a reign of only fi\-e 
months and a few days. 

Heg. 791. The late king’s murderers raised to the 1309. 
throne Aboo Bukr, another grandson of Feroze Togh¬ 
luk ; he was deposed after a reign of eighteen months, 
and succeeded by his uncle, Nasir-ood-Deeu Hlahoincd 
Toghluk. 

lieg. 793. Mahomed, after having silenced all op- 1300. 
position, entered Delhi in the month Rumzan, and 
ascending the throne, assumed the title of Nasir-ood- 
Deen Mahomed. 

lieg. 794. The Vizier Islam Chan was condemned 1301. 
to deathHTur a j)rojected revolt, on the evidence of his 
own nephew Hajuo, a Hin^o, who swore falsely 
against him, in c.on.sequenee, as it is supposed, of his 
uncle having embraced the faith of Islam. 

Heg. 793. The king was taken ill of a fever, at 1392. 
JMahomedahad, nnd became delirious fur some days. 

Heg. 797. Mahomed, having suffered a relapse of 1394. 
the fever, died, after a short reign of six years, and was 
succeeded by his son Humayoon, who took the name of 
Secunder, but was suddenly cut off, forty-live days 
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A. D. after his accession to the throne, Mahmood, a 

younger son of Nasir-ood-Deen IV ed, succeeded 

him. . n 

139G. Heg. 799 . Gheias-ood>Deen his father’s 

throne in the Deccan, and, having given offence to one 
of the household slaves, was dethroned by him, and 
confined in the fort of iiiagur. 

1397> Heg. 800. Shunis-ood-Deen, brother to the deposed 
king, was raised to the throne, but was dethroned after 
a reign of five montlis and seven days; the slave being 
put to death by Gheias-ood-Deen, whom he had de¬ 
posed and blinded. 

1398. Heg. 801. Ameer Timoor, commonly called Ta* 
merlane, arrived on the banks of the Indus, took the 
town of Uhutnere, ravaged the whole country, and 
having, in different encounters w'ith the idolaters, 
made nearly a hundred thousand prisoners, ordered 
them all to be massacred. The conqueror made him¬ 
self master of Delhi, where he caused himself to be 
proclaimed Emperor, and tbe usual titles to be read in 

jX 

his name in all the mosques. The fine mosque, built ^ 
by Feroze Toghluk, on the stones of which he had in¬ 
scribed the history of his reign, was so much admired 
by Timoor, that he carried the same arcliitecls and ma¬ 
sons from Delhi to Saripiakand to build one there upon a 
similar plan. Having given up the city to a general 
pillage, and committed a dreadful massacre of the in¬ 
habitants, the conqueror commenced his retreat to his 
own country. After a while, those', who had quitted 
the dty returned to their homes, and Delhi in a short 
time assumed its former appearance of populousness 
and splendour. 

1408. Heg. 811. Mahmood Toghluk returned to Delhi. 

1412. Heg. 814. The king, indulging too eagerly in the 
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diversion of . ing, caught a fever, of which he a. d. 

died. Witi' 'ell the kingdom of Delhi from the 

race of T > adopted Hlaves of the Emperor 

Shahab'OOi .loory, who wjere of the second 

dynasty of the Mahoraedan princes of India. The 
disastrous and inglorious reign of Mahmood Toghluk 
continued, from hrst to last, twenty years and two 
months. 

Heg. 815. Dowlut Chan Lody, an Afghan by birth, 1412. 
was raised to the throiie by general consent of the no¬ 
bles, after the death of Alahomed Toghluk ; but was 
deposed and put to death by Khizr Chan, after a no¬ 
minal reign of one year and three months. 

Hcg. 817- Khizr Chan ascended the throne of Delhi, 1414. 
and was tlie first of the fourth dynasty of her kings. 

In the first year of his government, he sent MuUik 
Tohfa with an army towards Kuttehr, which place he 
reduced. Nursing Ray was driven to the mountains, 
but upon paying a ransom, his territories were restored 
to him. This year a baud of Toorks, the adherents of 
Beiram Clian, assassinated Miillik Ijadho, governor of 
Surliind, and took possession of his country. 

^ Heg. 821. A conspiracy was formed against the 1418. 
king's fffe; but having detected the conspiracy, Khizr 
Chan commanded the household troops to fall upon 
them and put them to death. 

lleg. 824. The king died in the city of Delhi, and, 1421. 
as a token of resjiect fur his memory, the citizens wore 
black for thi'ee flays.* The nobles having assembled, 
elevated Moobarik, the son of Khizr Chan, to the 
vacant throne. 


* The Mahomedans as well as Christians wear black for 
mourning 
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A. D. Heg. 82&r The king, having marched to Lahore, 

1422. ordered the ruined palaces and fortifications to Ite re¬ 
paired, and returned to Delhi. 

1422. lleg. 820. The king deposed JVfisllik Secundur from 
the visierat, and raised Suvuur'Ool.Moolk to that of¬ 
fice. 

1426. Heg. 830. Aloobarik laid siege to Byana for sixteea 
days, but, on the desertion of part of the garrison, 
Mahomed Chan, the governor, surrendered at discre¬ 
tion, and, with a rope about his neck, was led into tlie 
royal presence. 

1428. Heg. 832. The king marched to Mewat, and en¬ 
tirely subdued that country, compelling the inhabit¬ 
ants to pay him tribute. 

1430. Heg. 833. Ameer Sheikh Ally having made him¬ 
self master of Toolumba in Moultan, plundered the 
place, and put to death all the meu able to bear arms. 
He likewise burned the town, and carried the wives 
and children of the inhabitants into captivity. 

1432. Heg. 83d. The king deprived his vizier of the go¬ 
vernment of Lahore. 

1433. Heg. 830. Mukdooma Jehan, the king’s mother, 
oied at Delhi. 

1435- Heg. 839. Moobarxk ordered a city to be^oimded 
upon the banks of the rlusuna, which he called Moo- 
barikabad, and made an excursion towards Surhind, 
in order to take the diversion of the chase. On the 
way he received advices tliat Surhind was taken, and 
the head of the rebel Folad was presei?ted to him, after 
which he returned to the new citv. 

1435. Heg. 8.39. According to custom, on the ninth of the 
month, lltijub Moobarik went to worship in a mosque 
lately built in the new city, with only a few attendants, 
and was put to death by a band of Hindoos clothed in 
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armonr, ttHo entered the sacred edifice while the king a. b. 
was performing his devotions. The Vissier imme¬ 
diately raised to the throne Mahomed, one of the 
grandsons of Khlar Chan. One Banoo, a slave of the 
Vizier, being nominated collector of the revenues of 
Bayana, endeavouring to obtain possession of the fort, 
was opposed and slain by Yiisoof Chan Lodi. 

Heg. 840. The Vizier, aided by several conspirators, 1436 
broke into the royal apartments with drawn swords, in 
order to put the king to death. The latter, however, 
having intimation of their design, placed a guard in 
readtnewi to counteract it, which, on a certain signal, 
rushed out upon the conspirators, who fled. The Vi¬ 
zier was killed as he was passing the door, and the 
other conspirators, being afterwards taken, were pub- 
lidy executed. 

Hog. 849. The king's power decaying rapidly, the 1445. 
Zemindars of Bayana placed themselves under the go¬ 
vernment of Sultan Mahmood Khiljy, of Malwa, and 
Syud Mahomed fallit^ sick, he died a natural death, 
leaving behind him the character of a weak and disso¬ 
lute prince. He reigned twelve years, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Alla-ood D^en. 

Ueg. 854. Alla-ood-l>een, having adopted Bheilole 1450. 
Lody as his son, formally abdicated the throne in his 
favour, on condition of being permitted to reside with¬ 
out molestation at Budaoon. AUa-ood-Deen dwelt 
at Budaoon until his 4^^^* which happened A. H. 

883, A. D. 1473) his reign at Delhi being seven years, 
and his retirement at Budaoon nearly twenty-eight. 
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chapter I. • 

Gheias-ooo-Deen, a young and handaome youth 
in his eighteenth y^r^ was attended by a slave who 
was scattering perfume round the spot upon which 
his master sau This youth had just ascended the 
throne of his father, late king of the Deccan> and 
gave promise of being a popular sovereign. In 
conformity with the practice of his predecessor, 
he behaved very graciously to all the members of 
his court, remembering the zealous supporters of 
his family, and distinguishing them with especial 
marks of favour. He ^sed several of his most 
deserving nobles to places of distinction, and re* 
warded his late father's ftithful domestics with 
offices of trust. This greatly excited t;be jealousy 
of Lallcheen, principal Toorky slave of the hojjse* 
hold, who not only aspired to obtain hfs f^aedom, 
but to be advanced to some post of honour. He 
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was now in the presence ef hts young sovereign, 
towards whom he had fi^quently evinced his dis- 
^tisfaction by certain marks which, diough they 
apparently expressed nothings were nevertheless 
sufficiently intelligible. 

** Lallcheen,” smd the young king, ** why do you 
appear thus dissatisfied ? My conduct, since my 
accession to th# throne of my fhther, seems to have 
diffused general content, and why should you be an 
exception V* 

Staves have no great cause for satisfaction 
under any comUtion of bondage; but when faithtiil 
servants are net rewarded tiiey have just grounds 
for conyplaint.*’ 

** They can have none whatever, so long as the 
master is not unjust. Slaves cannot expect to be 
treated like princes.*' 

But they can expect to be treated like men, 
who have minds to appreciate^ and hearts to feel 
the difference, between justice and tyranny.** 

But I think it an act of injustice to place a slave 
upon a level with a free man. By the condition of 
his destiny, the fetters of idavery have been cast 
upon him, and he must wear them. 1 do not ap« 
prove of elevating bondniea to posts of honour.** 

** Has the sovereign Ibrgottea atmi the.queen* 
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mother was originally one ef that degraded class 
which the king thinks it unjust to dignify ?*’ 

No woman is degraded by her condition> be¬ 
cause she is the mere instrument in the Deity’s 
hands for perpetuatmg the human race. The son 
derives neither rank nor degradation from the mo¬ 
ther;-—«it tlierefore matters not whether she be a 
slave or a princess.” 

The king reasons like a profound casuist,” said 
Lallcheen with an ill-disguiscd sneer; ** and 1 feel 
hoH utterly impossible it is for a slave to beat down 
the lofly fences of royal logic.” 

“ You 1^0 not, however, seem very heartily con¬ 
vinced by it; but of this 1 would have you in 
future assured—that it will be one of the princi¬ 
ples of my government not to place my bondmen 
upon a level with free men.” 

I^alleheen had been a fitvourite with the late 
king, whose memory his son held in great reve¬ 
rence; he therefore bdire with the liberty of the 
servitor who during the last reign had received a 
sort of licence to express his thoughts without re¬ 
serve, bein^ a person of considerable intelligence 
and of an active, inqiusltive mind. 

Lallcheen was exceedingly mortified at the sen¬ 
timents expressed by the yoctag lung. They were 
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scored upon his mind with literal ddelity, and 
he secretly meditated revenge} though he did not 
show it openly. He l^d sprung from a race of bold 
haughty barbarians, who held freedom to be the 
pole-star in the firmament of human glory; and the 
friction from the fetters of bondage seem^ to rub 
against the very core of his heart. He panted for 
liberty as a drowning man does for the air which 
the waters exclude from his lips; and die disap¬ 
pointment with which the sovereign's definitive 
resolution was charged came over his spirit with a 
crashing burden that for a moment seemed to weigh 
it down to the lowest level of degradation. His 
fierce passionS} however, which had long slumbered 
under the assuasive kindness of his late master, rose 
to his relief, casting off the burden from his soul 
as with an arm of might, and lifting it where it 
could soar unincumbered from the trammels of its 
griefs, devise new motives of action, and nerve 
itself to high and important* resolves. 

The slave had a daughter, the fame of whose 
beauty had reached the ears of Gheias-ood-Dcen. 
She was as celebrated for her wit as for her per¬ 
sonal attractions, and her skill in music was so per¬ 
fect that she eclipsed ^1 the regular professors of 
the capital. There was not an accomplishment of 
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which she was not mistress. Her celebrity had 
already gained her many admirers, and the king 
expressed a desire to see her. 

Lallchccii was not son*^ at ihe opportunity which 
this circumstance might aflPord him of mortifying 
the sovereign, or of punishing him more effectually, 
and therefore determined to throw the lovely Agha 
in his master^s way in the palace gardens, to which 
the slave had free access. 

The king was one morning walking in the gar¬ 
dens with his brother Shums-ood-Deen, a remark¬ 
ably beautiful boy in his sixteenth year. 

** Who is that yonder, brother,” asked the latter, 
“ b^ the marble tank ?” 

1 know not; but, by the gait and figure, some¬ 
thing to admire." 

She retires: I fear we shall lose the oppor¬ 
tunity of ascertaining who she may be, for hand¬ 
some strangers are not wont to visit the private 
gardens of the palace.^' ^ 

** Go quickly and bid her stopsay the king 
desires a word with her.” 

Shums-oud-Decn bounded fi)rward, and overtook 
the stranger as she was retiring behind an arbour 
through a patlx which led to a back entrance into 

m 

the gardens. 

£ 5 
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** Stay, damsel,** said the prince; ** the king de¬ 
sires a word with you.’* 

The stranger turned, and exhibited to Uie won¬ 
dering eyes of tlm royal youth features and a form 
of such extraordhmry beauty that he gazed in 
bpeechftss admiration. Agha, for it was ihe, stood 
beibre him with a demeanour of uadiaturbed mo¬ 
desty without uttering a word, awaiting the sove¬ 
reign's approach. Oheiaaood-Deen was no less 
amazed than jtus brother with the houci ibrm upon 
which his eyes, as he aj^roached, instantly became 
riveted. 

^ Po 1,** said he, << hehald the marvel of my ca¬ 
pita], tp whom report has ascribed such unrivalled 
perfectiona ?** 

** The king beholds iihe daughter of his slave," 
bOid Agha, with her eye £kted somewhat proudly 
on the youthhil numarch. 

*< He is hmieeforward ihee &r the daughter’s 
sake,** said the sovereign, approaching and offering 
to take her hand. 

She retired^ and said gravely, ** I am an intruder 
h^e; Aiay I be pemitted to withdii|w? It shall 
tm my care not to intrude again e^n the king's 
privacy/^ » 

HSocfa mtrusioixs (Are Idetsings ihr whi^ the 
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proudest mouarchs of tHk earth would barter their 
sceptres. Talk not of intruding, Queen of the 
Graces I "—*not only these gardens are henceforth 
free to thee, but every part of the palace. The 
sunshine of thy smile will produce a harvest of de¬ 
light wherever it glows.” ^ 

The daughter of a slave is but an abject thing 
at best ; but the king's mockery tends to remind 
her how complete is her abjection.'* 

Saying this, she withdrew, leaving the two bro* 
thers in a state of blended admiration and amaze¬ 
ment. Shums-ood-Deen, in the ardour of youthful 
enthusiasm, had he a throne to offer, felt that he 
would willingly make her the partner of it on the 
instant; but Gheias-ood-Deen was influenced by 
a less sanctified passion. He thought that the off¬ 
spring of a slave could not for a moment ol]ject to 
be the concubine of a king; nor did he imagine 
that the sHglitest impediment would be raised 
to the proposal, whic^ he contemplated the in¬ 
stant he saw the exquisite beauty of Lalloheen's 
daughter. 

What think you, brother, of this girl ?” asked 
Qheiaa-ood-Daen* 

** That until now 1 had no idea of the beautiful 
mhabitants of Paradise. X feel my soul elated! 
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Oh 1 with such a creature*! could ei]joy more than 
happiness in this lower world! Had I a throne, 
she sliould be my queen.** 

** Silly boy T* said the brother, pettishly; ** the 
daughters of slaves do not become thrones.** 

“ But brother, the daughter of a slave is at this 
moment the mother of a king.*’ 

A bad precedent is not to be followed; there¬ 
fore no more of this. You must discourage your 
raptures for the child of 'Lallcheen: she roust be- 
'Come part of tfty household. I love her, but as 
roonarchs love meniidB-—for their pleasures; and 
my purpose must not be crossed, Shums-ood- 
Dcen,*' 

This was said with a deliberate emphasis of tone 
that implied a threat, if obedience did not follow 
the injunction. It greatly mortified the prince. 
He was silent, but nevertheless resolved to contra¬ 
vene the designs of his brother, whose impure in¬ 
tentions towards Agha we/e to him like a profa¬ 
nation of the sanctuary. His youthful enthusiasm 
was on fire, and he determined, if possible, to coun¬ 
teract the king’s purposes by immediately making 
honouraMe love to Ihe slave’s datl^ter; for be 
could not associate the idea of degradation with 
anything perfbet. It eeemed to him as if the 
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finger of Allah were especially to be traced in 
that fair work of his creation, and that therefore 
she ought to be elevated to. the highest earthly 
dignities, instead of being allowed to wither in an 
atmosphere of social degradation. He lost no time 
in seeking Lallcheen, whom he found a ready lis¬ 
tener to his sallies of enthusiastic admiration for 
the beautiful girl who had that morning captivated 
liis youthful heart. The slave’s hostility towards 
his master made him attend with greater readiness 
to the proposals of the prince, who at once declared 
his readiness to marry the lovely Agha. 

Uut,^ prince,” said Lallcheen, what will the 
king say to such a connexion as you propose ? He 
thinks that bondhien ought to live in their fetters; 
he will never, therefore, sanction your alliance with 
slaves.*\ 

“ I am free,” said Shums-ood-Deen, “ to marry 
whom I will; he lias norright to control me in that 
which essentially regard^ my domestic happiness. 
I have resolved to cJioose for myself, and only 
await your consent to niuke me hi^ppy.” 

** prince, it will not appear flattery to say that I 
honour your sentimen.^—that is a matter 

of course. If you can secure my tditld’s consent, 
you have mine upon one conditioi^ I obtain 
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my freedom; for it would ill become the dignity of 
Shums-ood-Deen to be the son-indaw of a slave.” 

« This 1 promise: your Imedorn is a boon which 
the king wiH scarcely'fail to g^ant to a brother’s 
supplication. Your daughter would be cheaply 
purchased at the price of an empire.” 

The wily father saw that the greatest advantage 
was to be drawn from tiie boyish enthusiasm of 
I^umsiood-Deea; and his hopes of casting back 
upon the king the odium which be had made to 
tan so heavily japon his bond-eervant, rose rapidly 
to their meridian as he listened to the declarataons 
ei attaehment toWatds his daughter from the lips 
of his master's brother. He sought his child> 
and pH^>ared her for the visit of Shums-ood-Deen> 
at the same time relating to her his earnest pro¬ 
fessions of honourable attachment. She received 
the communication widi undisguised pleasure> for 
she had beheld the prince with more than common 
satisfaction. His youthful beauty, untainted by the 
habitual exercise of gross passion, had made a fa¬ 
vourable impression upon her; and she felt gratifi¬ 
ed by the undisguised expression of delight which 
passed over bts glowing countenani^ the moment 
he beheld her. 

<< NoW| lay child,” said the fhtber, << you have 
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made a flattering conquest: it is no common thing 
to find a prince entertaining honourable intentions 
towards those looked upon by the world as ex> 
eluded from all society but the lowest: appreciate 
this as it deserves.” 

“ I shall, my father; but withal, flattering as 
such approbation is, it may prove the mere effer¬ 
vescence of passion in a youthful bosom, that will 
pass away with the occasion. At all events, be 
assured I shall never give my consent to a union 
with any man upon whom I have not first bestowed 
my heart” 

With this understanding Lallcheen prepared to 
introduce the prince, who had declared his inten¬ 
tion of visiting her father's house that evening. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Ajuthouoh a sl^ve^ Lallcheen was possessed of 
considerable wealth, and his house would not have 
disgraced die dignity of a nobleman. On the day 
Gheias-ood-Deen had seen his slave’s daughter, he 
summoned the father to his presence* 

** I have been considering thy services, Lall¬ 
cheen, and shaU reward them; from this moment 
thou art a free man.” 

<< 1 accept the royal boon with a bondman’s gra- 
ti^de. But I marvel at this sudden change in the 
kihjg’s sentiments.” 

** Thou hast a daughter*” 

«True.” , 

**For her sake, I fccall my resolution of the 
morning, and give thee freedom; but thou must 
pay the price.” 

** Name it; I am wealthy.” 

I only demand a single jewel.” 

** If 1 |M^ss it, the sc^verelgn has only to sig- 
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nify his wish. What jewel does the king de¬ 
mand ?” 

“ Thy daughter.” 

“ Ha I thy slave must, feel the honour deeply; 
but will not the monarch of the Deccan be disho¬ 
noured by wedding a slave’s daughter ?” 

Ay, in truth, he would, Lallcbeen, if he were 
weak enough to wed a slave’s daughter; but of 
that he dreams not If I give thee liberty, the 
lovdy Agha must be mine upon my'own terms.” 

“ King, I am your bondman, but not your pan¬ 
der. I despise liberty npon ■the;<;^msyou offer it. 
My child would scom an impure mliande even with 
a mightier monarch than Ohei^-obd-Deen. She 
has suitors of proud lineage, who woo her with 
honourable love.” 

*'Then my offer is refused? ’Tis well! the pO^it^ 
that governs an epipire is not to be slighted witlil^' 
impunity. Yoii will repent this" rash decision,— 
retire.” 

Lallcheen did retire, more than ever incensed 
against hi8;^oyal master. He was stung deeply at the 
insult offered tvhis child, in the supposition that she 
would barter bet purity for her father’s freedom. 
He felt himself, moreover, grievously wropged by 
his royal master harbouring th^ thdu^l^^at he 
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could b0 base eoo^b to sefi his dw^Cer’b honour 
at any price. It was an injury neither to be foe- 
given xior forgotten. He quitted the royal pre¬ 
sence tnth a throbbing hqart and burning brow i— 
the \Aood had receded his ehec^ and lips 
when he entered the apartment cf hk child. He 
^found her singing an air in a voice that would have 
enehdcMsed the ni^^ngales of C&shmere, or drawn a 
tear oC sympathy ficmo the eye of a Perl It was a 
strain of exquisite tenderness: the parent’s cmo* 
tions wei^ calmed at tha^ sound of her celestial 
voice; hut the l^ood returned not* to those chan¬ 
nels from which the silent Straggles of passion had 
hamshed it. } 

** My fsther,** said Aghai as he entered* ** why 
Impale?** 

have heendiiturbedt my child, by the kmg«** 

fTHHow?”. 

** He would gtve me fieedonu’' 

WeU, wpuld noi thkt be a blessed deliver¬ 
ance?^* 

^ A% the price of my c^d's honour 
Agha's oheeim fladied,-^ they wOre overspread 
with an intense crimilOla The Uood seemed to 
ebb ^rom her hemti sdiieh Mattered for a 

momai^iMit the gedua idmost instantly came and 
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poured in upon it a tide of wdmanly indignation. 
She continued Bilent, but the base proposala of one 
brother imparted by contrast in 'her thoughte a 
beautiful colouring to the honouddble intentione 
of the other; and she Was already half prepared 
to love Shums-Ood-Deen, and detest his royal rd* 
lative. 

Welly Aghoy what answer shall I return to the 
master who honours his servant by loving that 
servant’s daughter ?” 

« Does my father require that 1 should frame an 
answer. Could not his Own heart suggest it? My 
answer would be precisely such as t should return 
to a snake, were it to ask if I would permit it to 
sting me.” 

I have anticipated your feelings, my child» and 
given the sovereign no hopes. He threatens vtoldhiSe; 
his evil purposes, therefore, must be counteracted 
by artifice# You must tbign acquiescence with his 
wishes. Having once hushed him into security, 1 
will invite him to a banquet, under the promise of 
resigning to his poSliession, and he shall then 
see that impfinity is not the indefeasible right 
of kmgs.*^ 

In obedient to this determination, liollcheen af- 
fected to cotiotiif with Ms Soaeter^s Vidwi^’llut pre- 
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Vailed \ip 0 a him on some pknisible pretence to 

delay eoibrcing his claim to Agba fdr a few #eeks, 

ptOfflMo^^'implicit obedience to hi^ wishes at the 

exKi of a spcdiBId period* 

Meanwhile Sbums^ood^Deen had been daily ad- 

IlMtted to the presence of Agha, upon whose young 

xheart his generous affeotion bad tnade a deep iin- 

p rep^ U ftn * She Ooidd not help contrasUng hts dis- 

and honourable attachment with the 

aelfish and debasing passion of his brother; and in 

proportion as her respect for the one declined, 

her love of the other increased. The father was 

gfStided at witnessing this growing fondness; it 


roused his parental ambition; he was proud of his 
deleter, ^and lottged to see her elevated to that 
diatmcOion ^hich he considered her born to adorh. 
Mtte4>od-X>een was heir apparent to the throne 
^ we Deccan. He mig^ reign, and the beautifttl 
Agha become a queen. Thhse thoughts roused 
her father’s soul and stirred his passions to fiercer 
hostility against his royal master, who, as he 
considered, had so deep])^ injured himt,^ Though 
the king was popular among his nbbles, yet by 
some be was much diaUked, and those who were 


hostile to the eh^lps of the elder bththet would 
willlbgty^Courl^'^ elevatkm of the younger. 
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Lallcheen took ever/ oppor^itjr whick^ offered 
of making hjmgelf acquainted with the feelings of 
the nobles. Those who bad not been rais^ So posts 
^ honour and emolument m the HSte^ were dis¬ 
satisfied and ripe for a change of goTermnent; but 
were kept in awe by the large n^Jority of the well- 
affected. The sovereign fancying himself secure 
in the affection of his subject^ took no to 
subdue the murmurings of such as he consldex*od 
unworthy of the royal patronage; hei^had, there¬ 
fore, a greater number of enemies tlian he was 
aware ol*. 

Lallchcen’s plot rapidly advanced towards matu¬ 
rity^ and he at length invited the king to an en¬ 
tertainment, promising that he would resign his 
daughter to him. Ghcias-ood*Deen received the 
invitation with a thrill of passionate satisfactSCii^* 
Agha not being privy to ^er father's treachery^ he 
had taken care on that day to remove her from the 
house on some plausible^ pretence, in order that 
she might not interfere with the execution of his 
scheme^ had been already arranged that she 
and the king'a brother should be married at the 
beginning,of the ensuing year* 

Wi^ Gheiae-ood*^^^ Oilso invUedhis chief 

Omrahs^ who.weie omch tp 
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Air an hour the royal ^ty arrtTe4» and were 

w^foonfed hy the «la^ with extravagant mprlce of 
leyidtig^ The pobiei^ aat^aished at. the gplendour 
of the enterteh^ant» freely exproBsed their surprise 
du^t a hondttMA should possfisa s^^anpidt we^tb. ^ 

**«Wealth»^” saiidf I'Ahohe^, ^'Wtll apt purchase 
freedom* if it does uotplease the monarch to grant 
U*” 

^ What can compensate for the saprificeof honest 
saavicesP^'^said Oheiaa*opd«Deen^with a condescend* 
iug smile; ** X value them more^ X^dlcheen, than 
your gold/* 

^ But not more tilian, my daughter, king,'" said 
the slave* sigoldcantly^ 

^ l^Ojf noi all things have their pdce. I set 
ypor ransom high; you will, therefore, value your 
according to the ptiee ftald Ihr it.” 
guests placed thginselves at the banquet. 
Erery luxury which the country produced was 
there in generous profdskm« The rarest wines 
sparkled iq spslden dl|alices,4^aiid freemep waited 
upon the guests of the shu(A The ^ine went 
round*{and the king aOtielp^ding»,the joy^of be¬ 
ing presented to the^beautillil A^hOir drank hbe* 
raBy of fhe eidlyen|n|, heyes^ga Ho,j>egan to be 
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Nautch girls wete introduced to heighten the 
pleasures of the entertainment a they swam through 
the mazes of the dance with a lights floating motbn^ 
tinkling the silver bells which hung their deli¬ 
cately small wrists and ankles, waving their arms 
with a graceful undulation, that gave exquisite 
elegance to the curving motions of their bodies; 
every now and then throwing their long veils over 
their faces, and peeping through them with eyes 
that might have kindled a ray of admiration even 
under the tub of Diogenes. 

The* guests began to express their delight by 
loud acclamatione^ and it had already become evi¬ 
dent that the sovereign was considerably elated 
by the wine he had taken. Lralleheen had been 
cautious in keeping himself perfectly calmk He 
drank but sparingly, and was therefore in a con^V 
tion to take the best advantage of the state of hk 
guests. When be considered the favourable mo> 
ment had arrived for tfie consummation of bis 
vengeance, he commanded the nautch girls to re¬ 
tire, and then in a whisper requested the king would 
order his nobldk to withdraw, that his obedient host 
might introduce his daughter. 

Ghoias-jood-Deen, elated at the thought of be¬ 
holding the beautifbl creature who had ee inflamed 
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J)|0 passionS) commanded 'his Omrahs to quit the 
fockH} as he desired to have some piivute con-* 
versation with the host. Excited by wine, and un¬ 
suspicious of evil consequences, they obeyed with 
ready alacrity, singing as they reeled from the apai t- 
mOTt, and laughing stupidly at the fatuity of then 
own thoughts. When Uie guests had letired, the 
Jitutor led hU sovereign respectfully to an otto¬ 
man, seated him, and began to arrest his attention 
by extravagant encomiums upon the beauty of lus 
daughter. Gheks-ood-Deen listened with evident 
delight, and at length expressed himself impatient 
to be introduced to the idol of his love* LaJlcheen 
perceiving that he was raised to the proper pitch, 
told him he would instantly go and bring the peer¬ 
less Agha to his rq^al master an^ guest. Quitting 
the room, he shortly returned armed with a naked 
dagger. 

« Where is your daughter ?** asked the king. 

** Here,” replied the slave, raising the dagger, ' 
and advancing towards his sovereign with the 
gleaming instrument of death in his hand. 

Gheias^ood^Deen, though much iiftoxicated, stag¬ 
gered towards the traitor, and attempted to wrost 
the wes^n from hii grasp; but bebg u nablc to 
iHilk steadily, ha §nd rolled down^a dight of 
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Steps. A eunuch was in^.the room, who, seizing 
the king by liis hair, threw him upon his back, 
and pierced out his eyes with the point of a 
crease. 

Lallcheen, perceiving that he had now gone too 
far to retreat, removed the wounded monarch to 
another apartment, and immediately'despatched a 
messenger to the nobles who had that night been , 
his guests, desiring in tlie king’s name that they 
would immediately return. The message was de¬ 
livered to each noble separately, so that one 
by one they reached the slave's residence. As 
the first who arrived entered the chamber where 
he had so lately partaken of Lallchceu’s hospi«* 
tality, he was put to death by two eunuchs, who 
tiling a noose over his head and strangled him. 
Thus the whole of them were destroyed to the 
number of twenty-four, and their bodies cast forth 
a prey to jackals. 

On the morrow-, when Agha returned to her 
home, she was shocked beyond expression at the 
sanguinary revenge wj^ich her father had taken. 
Her heart was chilled: she felt that she never 

A 

could again look upon her parent with respect, and 
the fon^^yearnings of her bosom grew cold. She 
reproached him with his, cruelty, but he sijjgn^d 

VQL. II. F 
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her with a stern rebuke. The disaffected Omrfths 
thronged to his house, prepared to assist him in his 
future views with respect to the government. The 
daring act of blinding the king and slaying his 
nobles, had produced a general panic. The people 
lodked on in silent amazement; when Lallchccn, 
thinking it was high time to act definitively, placed 
ShumS'Ood'Deen, the deposed king’s brother, upon 
the throne, and sent the latter in confinement to the 
fortress of Sagur. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The conduct of Lallclicen excited great indig¬ 
nation : but the king bad so lately given way to 
intemperance and the indulgence of his grosser 
passions^ that those hopes entertained of him ai 
his accession to the throne had subsided. He had 
raised many enemies by his excesses. The traitor, 
moreover, was supported by the queen-mother, of 
whom her younger son, Shums-ood-Deen, had ever 
been the favourite. He was extremely popular, too, 
among many of the Omrahs; for he was a generous 
youth, possessing many virtues, and no flagrant vices. 

The moment his brother was deposed, Lallcheen, 
assisted by the influence* of the queen-mother, 
placed Shums-ood-Deen upon the musnud. llie 
young monarch was now eager to make Agba his 
queen; but she,*shockcd at what had passed, could 
not be prevailed upon, for the moment, to con¬ 
sent. She w^ould not see her father, and to the 
king’s urgdtit entreaties to make him happy, 
replied; 

F 2 
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.1^, ** Alas the auspices under which you reign are 
evil. I fear that prosperity can never track the 
steps of a prince whose path to the throne h^^ been 
stained with blood.” 

V My noble Agha, we must bow to the crisis 
that has suddenly come upon us. I mourn the 
event which has elevated me to the highest of hu- 
inan.dignities as much as you can do, and detest 
the agents who have placed me upon the musnud, 
with hands dyed in my brother's blood. But as ho 
has been disabled, it was necessary that a sovereign 
should be found; and 1 am the next of kin. You 
know it to be against the canons of our constitution 
that ^ blind prince should reign. Wore I to re- 
fuse to hold the sceptre, I should bo looked upon 
with suspicion, and my life would be in perpetual 
peril,” 

** Prince, 1 shrink from becoming the wife of a 
man who has obtained his dignities by violence. 
1 acquit you of all participation in the crime which 
has so suddenly made you a monarch, but will 
never consent to share your sullied honours. 1 
foresee only mi||ry froiq^ my parent’s ambition. 
Though the deposed king would have heaped upon 
ro^ the heaviest wrongs wl]iich can weigh down the 
spirit of a virtuous wlj^an, still I would have lefl 
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bini to the punislimcRt which invariably awaits the 
wicked, administered by a higher arbiter of human 
dereliction than man.” 

“ Aghal” cried the prince, passionately, “have I 
deserved to forfeit your love ?” 

“ Not my love, prince; but my consent to be 
your bride. You must now form higher views: 
there is an insuperable bar betw^een us.” 

“ Nay, had we been united while I was only 
heir-apparent to the throne to which 1 have been 
just elevated, 1 might have soon come to that in¬ 
heritance to which your father's violence has pre¬ 
maturely raised me.” 

“ But then you would have ascended the mus- 
nud with honour; now, you have ascended it with 
disgrace.” 

“ I am ready to relinquish all honours for you, 
Agha.” 

X “ That may not be: you have pushed the stone 
from the precipice, and, in spite of all mortal en¬ 
deavours, it will roll to the bottom. Farewell, and 
may your reign be happy!” 

One day, <i*singular-looking devotee was seen to 
cast himself upon the ground without the walls of 
the capital, and to pronounce, in a tone of solemn 
vaticination, woe to the kingdom of the Deccan. 
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la proof of his inspiration^ the fanatic declared 
hji^elf ready to fast forty days on the very spot 
where he then lay. He was old and withered to 
a mere skeleton: his age was said to exoftad R 
hundred years; for the oldest inhabitants remem¬ 
bered him but as a very aged man. His hair still 
hung over his shoulders so copiously as to cover 
them like a mantle; but it was so impregnated 
with hlth that its colour was not to be ascet tained. 
He had no beards save a few straggling hairs scat¬ 
tered over his chin like stunted bushes upon Uie 
desert rock. His ears were so long that they 
nearly reached his shoulders, which rose towards 
them with physical sympathy, as if to relieve the 
head from their weight. His gums were tooth- 
Icsh, and so blackened by opium and the smoke of 
tobacco, that as his lips parted—and when they 
did, they seemed to shrink from a renewed contact, 
and to seek severally protection from the iiose^ 
and chin—the whole mouth presented a feature of 
{sickening deformity. Every rib in the old man’s 
body was as traceable as the lines which mark the 
latitude and longitude upon a chifitt The very 
sinews had wasted into thitr, rigid cords, without 
either flexibility or tension. 

The approach of this sainted object to the city 
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a circumstance of much uneasiness to those 
who had acted so conspicuous a part in the recent 
change of government. The veneration in whicli 
he held made them fear the effect of his crazy 
predictions upon the excited multitude. 

Lallchecn hoped the old man would confirm his 
dcclaiations by a fast of forty days; flattering him¬ 
self that, by exposing to the people the delusion^' 
by which the object of their veneration e\idently 
juggled them, he should be able to show that the 
fanatic was a worthless impostor. A tent was con¬ 
sequently ordered to be pitched over the prostrate* 
devotee, and a number of men appointed to watch 
him day and night, in order to see that no human 
noiiri>shmrnt passed his lips. Two persony were 
constantly by his hide. 

Lallchccn visited him. As the traitor appeared 
before him, the scer raised his head; his eye in- 
HStantly kindled as if with a divine afflatus, and he 
said, tvaving his arras solemnly: 

“ The blood of the murdered shall give life to tin 
a\ engcr I When slaves rebel, and grasp the thun¬ 
derbolt of pdWer, they eventually hurl it against 
their own heads. The web of fate is spun by dif¬ 
ferent threads, but the woof of thine is black. 
Prepare, Lallcbecn, for the explosion which 
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own ambitious hand has kindlod. The matcli is 
dtSfedy at the train; thou wilt soon hear and 
feel the desolating concussion 1 Woe to the de- 
s.troyor!” ^ 

The slave trembled, in spite of his convrorabn 
that the saint was crazed. He dreaded the influ¬ 
ence of his wild sallies of prophecy. Day after day 
passed, and neither food nor water was seen to 
pass the diviner's lips. The guards were astonished, 
and beheld him with sacred awe. They voned 
they never slept: they were constantly changed, but 
precisely the same result followed—the inspired 
man was seen to taste nothing. He sat upon the 
cold ground, without a rag to cover him, in an ap¬ 
parent ^state of devout abstraction, never uttering 
a word; except now and then, when he poured 
out terrible denunciations of wrath against those 
who had blinded the late king and murdered his 
nobles. ^ 

Fifteen days of the term of fasting had already 
expired, and no change appeared in the prophet, 
llis eyes occasionally sparkled with fierce bright¬ 
ness, thofigh he said nothing, and watchers 
began to grow uneasy in his company, jjfhey fear¬ 
ed a proximity to something unearthly; and in 
proportion as they were impressed with this super- 
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'"'stitious feeling, in^l^ir eyes tlieir sacred charge 
grew more deformed and hideous. They pla^d 
themselves at the very extremity of the tent, iftd 
were so awed by his ghoul-like appearance, that they 
wex^^bliged, for relief, to turn their ^ces to the 
broad sky, and remit their vigils until they had 
recovered their self-possession. . They took it for 
granted, however, that he could not, like some less 
disgusting reptiles, feed upon the dust, and there¬ 
fore hesitated not to report, at the end of their 
term of watching, that the saint had taken nothing 
but a chameleon diet, and yet was as lively as that 
celebrated lizard after a six months* fattening upon 
good wholesome air. 

The people’s astonishment was daily increased 
by the report of those persons appointed to watch 
the devotee. They already began to talk of dedi¬ 
cating a temple to him, and paying him divine 
honours. 

• i- 

On the twentieth morning of his voluntary ab¬ 
stinence, the venerable probationer desired that 
some of the authorities might be summoned to 
attest his having undergone half of his prescribed 
mortification, " and to witness his performance of 
a holy ri^e, Lallcheen accordingly visited the 

F 5 


seer. 
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“Behold!" said the I have subsisted 

S nty days without earthly food, sustained by a 
venly nutriment, which the eye does not see, 
but the body is sensible of. This night the Pro- 
phet has visited me, and here is the sigi ^fjlP his 
coming;" saving this, he held between his bony 
fingers a white pebble,f*about the size of a plum. 
“ Within this,” he continued, “ is the revelation 
which 1 shall make knovin to you at the termina¬ 
tion of my penance." 

llavingjpnce more exhibited the pebble, he jerk¬ 
ed it'from his fingers into his mouthy and swallowed 
It in an instant. 

“For twenty days I need no further nouiieh- 
raent. A stone is neither meat nor diink, yet will 
It invigorate this withered body to tell you things 
to come. Leave nie.”^ 

He could not be pri^'ailcd upon to make any 
further communication; but relapsed into silenc^^ 
The slave was abashed,before the presence of a 
man whom he despised, and who, he felt satisfied, 
was an impostor; nevertheless, he daicd not com¬ 
mit an act of violence against one ^generally held 
to be in direct communication witli Heaven. In 
«pitc of his Incredulity, he could not csftnceive how 
the pretended diviner had evaded the scrutiny 
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' of his giiards. ]l||^j|iad used every precaution' to 
detect the imposture, without success. Dayj&er 
day passed on, but the same report was ilRry 
morning received that the saint had not tasted food. 
IVi^j^tudcs flocked round the tent to behefld this 
extraordinary. man. Persons who were diseased 
approached to touch Idtn, imagining that their 
' distempers would be removed by the sacred con¬ 
tact. He pronounced blessings upon the poor, 
which Avon him the homage of the needy croAvd 
who thronged to receive his benedictions. The 
marvel of his^ supernatural fast rapidly spread over 

V. 

the country, and people came from every part of 
the vicinity to behold him. 

The term of his abstinence at lengtli expired: 
no one bad seen him taste a morsel of food or a drop 
of water for forty days, ^,„On the morning of the 
forty-Brst day he rose, £^d, quitting his tcnt« Was 
;;^4.'greeted with profound reverence by thousands who 
^Tiad assembled to behold him. Money Avas thrown 
at his feet, Avhich he picked up and scattered 
among tlie religious mendicants who bad come far 
an|i near to offer him their hon>age. He now par¬ 
took of a small quantity of milk, and then turning 
his face Awards the lioly city, repeated a certain 
prayer. Having poured dust upon his head, he 
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crossed his arms upon his breopf, and invoked au' 
dib^ the name of the Prophet; then cainc the 
sol^D objurgation: 

“ Woe to the man of blood I he shall fall by the 
hand of him from whose eyes he has shut ou(^e 
sunbeam I The sceptre sliall drop from the grasp 
of his minioni who shall find that happiness is not 
the inheritanre of kings. But the innocent shall 
not be confounded with the guilty: the slave shall 
be requited as becomes a regicide I The voice oi‘ 
our holy Pr|pj)het has spoken, and it shall come to 
pass I" 

He dropped his arms and hobbled slowly through 
the crowd, who made way before him, follow¬ 
ing him nith acclamations. Lallcheen was dis¬ 
appointed at not having been able to detect the 
juggle of thi-j patriarchal deceiver. How he had 
managed to elude the scrutiny of the watchers was 
a fact which baffled his comprehension; and he^ 
was fearful that the credgjity of the multitude us 
to the fakeer’s direct communication with l[ca\en 
might lead to dangerous consequences. No doubt 
entertained of the man’s prophetic endojv- 
ments and supernatiiiol sustentation. That he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights was a fact which 
few questioned; and the general expectation was 
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that some fearfhl4lManiity was about to befall the 
king and hi$ ministers. Groups of idle gofijp- 
pers were seen at the corners of the streets, com¬ 
municating their suspicions and whispering their 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When Shums-ood-Deen was placed upon the 
musnud, intimidated liy the fate of his unhappy 
brother, he was afraid to oppose the man who had 
raised him to the throne; he had therefore little 
more than name of king. All the substantive 
power was in the hands of his late fatlicr’b slave, 
who assumed the title of Mullik Naib, an office 
equivalent to regent; and the nobility who had 
escaped the sword, seeing no safety but in sub¬ 
mission, bowed to his authority. The quccn>mo> 
ther, having been originally a slave, paid the ut¬ 
most deference to the traitor who had blinded her 
elder son, in order that she might obviate any 
mischief against the youngt^r, whom she advised to 
submit to the wiser counsels of his minister, ob¬ 
serving that he was indebted to him for his crown, 
aftd that the man who had so easily^ deposed oiie 
brother might with equal facility depose the other. 

Besides,*’ she said, you owe him a debt of gra¬ 
titude, and, depend upon it, he will expect it to be 
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paid. You will my son, many malicious in¬ 
sinuations breathed into your ear against yo^ j^e- 
nefaclor; but let me conjure you to give them no 
heed, for the king who requites benefits with in- 
jui^can have no security for liis throne.” 

“ Alas r mother,” said the young i^narch, have 
been exalted only to misery; I find the throne a 
seat of thorns instead of roses. My elevation has 
been the means of separating me for ever from the 
object of my sours idolatry, and I am become a 
w^fetch whom the veriest outcast migl^^ity.” 

“ Na}', this is mere delusion: higher objects will 
engross your attention now. Alliances will be 
sought with you by princes; seek not, then, the 
attachment of slaves.” 

“ Did you not recommend gratitude towards my 
benefactor ?” 

** True, I did; but this may be shown without 
. marrying his daughter." 

“ To marry her is the one dear wisli of my 
heart; not in order to signify my gratitude to the 
man wlio has placed mo upon the pinnacle of hu- 
mfm greatness, but to signalise my love for one wttb 
is at once an honour to her sex and to her country,” 

“ These are youthful raptures, my son, which 
the cures of royalty will soon stifle.” 
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“ Never f the impress upon my heart is too deep 
to ^ar out: it will never be effaced but by the 
wormV' 

The queen-mother cduld not succeed in per¬ 
suading her sc^ to relinquish all thoughts of the 
lovely Agha, which she was anxious to dp, in order 
that he might form an alliance that would secure 
him upon the throne, anS render him independent 
of a man who might turn all his influence against 
him, should he be impelled by' caprice or interest 
to serve soi|;i|s other object of his ambition. 

Shums-ood-Deen's mother treated Lallcheen 
with great cordiality, and he, in return, behaved 
to her witli much respect, sending her valuable 
presents, and using every method to secure her 
confidence; but this conduct on both sides was 
mere temporising, as no real cordiality subsisted 
between them. 

It was now Lallcheen's grand aim to see his" 
daughter united to the young king, and it morti¬ 
fied him extremely to find that the only impedi¬ 
ment was her own scruiples. His soul was stung 
at ihe chance of losing that reward which he 
had waded through blood to obtain. Disappointed 
ambition exasperated him against what he called 
the rebellion of his child, and he determined to 
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compel her to embrace the dignity which he had 
steeped his soul in guilt to secure for her. Kndw- 
ing the readiness of Shunis-ood-Dcen to make 
her his queen, he was the more enraged that any 
impediments should arise fronr" her who was the 
party that would be especially bfeni^ted by such 
a union; and he sought her with a determination 
to enforce obedience to an authority which he had 
never hitherto exerci^d in vain. * 


“ Agha/' said he, sternly, “ can it be possible 
that you refuse to become the wife of a man 


whom you have confessed you love, and who is 
ready to make you the partner of his throne ?" 

i 

“It is true, my father; 1 never could sit upon 


a throne the ascent to which is stained >vith the 


blood of its legitimate inheritor. The present king 
shares in the crime of his brother’s deposers so 
long as he partakes of the fruit of their guilt.” 

“ Girl, this is not the language of a child towards 
her parent: you know the first wish of my heart is 
that you should share his dignities with the son of 
niy late master. If the man whom I propose you 
should wed w^ere odious to you, there might he 
some reason in your opposition; but as this is not 
the case, I expect you immediately to become the 
wife of Shums-ood-Deen.” 
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That will not be while he sits upon a blood- 
stfli&ied throne. You are my father, aikl I know 
your power. My life is at your disposal, but not 
my will; you may take the one, but you shall never 
coerce the otliier I’*^‘ 

“ No, Agha, I‘ will not take your life, however 
you may rebel. But your liberty is likewise at 
my disposal; and depend upon it, that if you per¬ 
sist in a stubborn opposition to my wishes, you 
shall suffer penalties under captivity which you 
little dreai^' of.” 

“ I have well Weighed the consequences of re¬ 
sistance, and am prepared to pay the penalty: I 
feel that the man who would not hesitate lo de¬ 
throne his king would have little scruple about im¬ 
prisoning his daughter. But, to put you at once 
out of suspense as to my determination, I tell you, 
firmly and solemnly, that I never will comply with 
your wishes. Take me to^the prison you have pre¬ 
pared for me I” 

Lallcheen did not reply, but quitted her with a 
blanched cheek. He was deeply vexed at this un¬ 
expected bar to his ambition from 'nis own child. 
The fruits of crime were already ripening, but he 
perceived that they had only a flavour of bitterness. 
He remembered the predictions of the devotee, 
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and the sun of his glory grew dim—a shadow pass¬ 
ed over it; but the disc again grew light, and he 
hoped that it would be no more obscured. 

Dilhcultics.now began to thicken around him. 
Feroze Chan and Ahmud Chan, uncles to the de¬ 
posed king, had promised their brother-in-law, 
Mahmood Shah, father of (iheias-ood-Decn, when 
he was on his dcafch-bcd, that they would be faith¬ 
ful and loyal to his son; they accordingly served 
hiin wdth submission and fidelity. Being from the 
capital at tlie time their royal relative was deposed 
by Lallcheen, they escaped the unhappy fate of the 
nobles who were assassinated. Finding, how'ever, 
that the king had been dispossessed and blinded, 
tlieir wives instigated their liusbands to avenge the 
indignity to wdiich their nephew had been subjected. 
Feroze and Ahmud Clian readily listened to these 
natural appeals in favour of their injured relative; 
but the traitor, discovering their intentions through 
his emissaries, coniplinned to Shums-ood-Deen, and, 
accusing those nobles of treason, demanded their in¬ 
stant execution. Hoping to excite the young sove¬ 
reign's fears, he represented to him that their object 
evidently w'as the restoration of Gheias-ood-Deen, 
which w'ould involve the death of the reigning mon¬ 
arch ; as, the moment the deposed king were re- 
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Stored, he would naturally wreak his vengeance 
upon all who had been instrumental in liurling 
him from his throne, among whom the man raised 
to that throne would be one of the first to suffer. 

Shums-ood-t)een being emboldened by the known 
influence and bravery of his uncles, resisted these 
importunities of the slave, W'hose imperious ex¬ 
ercise of authority already began to be exceed¬ 
ingly vexatious. Seeing that the opposition was 
likely to become serious, Lallcheen sought the 
queen-mother, and artfully representing to her the 
pe]^b by which[?her son was beset, obtained her 
promise to co-operate with him in counteracting 
the confederacy forming against the government of 
her younger son. 

** If,” said he, “ we do not get rid of those Om- 
rahs, the worst consequences are to be apprehend¬ 
ed. Their connexion with the blood-royal gives 
them an influence which must endanger the safety, 
of your son; and you being suspected of having 
participated in the late reipolution, wdll be certainly 
singled out as one of the first victims. If they are 
not to . be overcome by open force, the concealed 
dagger is a sure and speedy remedy against threat¬ 
ened hostility.'’ 

These arguments rousing the queen’s fears,^she 
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hastened to her son, threw herself at his feet, 
and implored him to provide for his own and his 
mother's safety by ordering the instant seizure of 
the two refractory nobles before they should be 
aware that their hostile designs had been made 
known. 

Shums-ood-Deen, overcome by the earnest en¬ 
treaties of his mother, was reluctantly induced to 
consent to the apprehension of the husbands of his 
aunts. They, however, having obtained intelli¬ 
gence of his design, quitted KoOlburga, and shut 
themselves up in the fortress of Sagur, where 
they were for the present secure from the ma¬ 
chinations of their enemy. 

An officer of the name of Suddoo, formerly a 
servant of the royal family, commanded in Sagur. 
He was rich and powerful, and received the 
princes with the greatest hospitality, doing every¬ 
thing in his power to* evince his attachment to 
them. He was entirely in the interests of the de¬ 
posed monarch, and felt the strongest a^/tipathy' to¬ 
wards the Uaitor who had mutilated him and as¬ 
sassinated his nobles. He had been elevated by 
Gheias-ood-Deen to his present dignity as a re¬ 
ward for long and faithful services, and his grati¬ 
tude did not sleep. Towards Lallcliecn he al- 
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wayft; entertained a secret enmity, suspecting the 
integrity of his purposes, and believing him to be 
nothing better than a hollow hypocrite. 

The fortress under Siiddoo's command was one of 
great strength, and in it for the present the princes 
felt themselves perfectly secure. Here they were 
determined to remain until they could assemble a 
sufKcient body of forces to oppose the treacherous 
slave. 

In pursuance of this determination, they ad¬ 
dressed letters to' Shums-ood-Deen and the princi¬ 
pal nobility, declaring that they were making pre¬ 
parations to chastise the man who had committed 
such an act of outrage upon his 'sovereign, at the 
same time declaring that they had no intention 
of disturbing the existing government. They stat¬ 
ed that, as near relatives of the deposed monarch, 
they conceived it their duty to use every effort to 
inflict justice upon him by whom he had been so ir¬ 
reparably injured, and called upon the nobility and 
the reignipg sovereign to assist them in punishing 
so grievous an offender. If this were doue, they 
promised entire submission to Shums-ood-Deen’s 
government, and concluded by a solemn assevera¬ 
tion that nothing should deter them from bringing 
retribution upon the head of Lallcheen. 
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The king was not disposed to look unfavourably 
at this communication. The trammels which his 
benefactor, as the sanguinary slave always called 
liiinself, had cast upon him, cramped his youthful 
and ardent spirit. Nothing but his aftection for the 
daughter made him hesitate upon sacrificing the 
father. This caused him at first to waver; he 
thought upon her beauty, her acconiplishmcnts, 
and liis passion began to blaze. How would she 
endure to see her father given up to certain death 
by the man who professed to love her as his own 
soul ? Would she not spurn him ? would she not 
shrink with loathing from the destroyer of her pa¬ 
rent? He reflected upon that parentis baseness, 
his ambition, his tyranny; but his love for Agha 
bore dow'ii all opposition arising from the contem¬ 
plation of her father's worthlessness, and he finally 
determined to protect the man whom by every 
principle of equity he was bound to sacrifice. 

Lallcbccn meanwhile was not insensible to what 
was going on. He ivas now more than ever anxious 
that his daughter should be united to the reigning 
monarch, as htfiinagincd it would tend to confirm his 
own influence in the state, and put an end at once 
to those hostile measures which the family of Ghei- 
as-ood-Decn were taking to vindicate the wrongs 
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of their royal relative : it would moreover enable 
him to command the whole energies of Shums-ood- 
Deen’s kingdom, civil, political and military, which 
he would have the powfer of employing to counteract 
the hostile intentions of his foes. He felt himself, 
nevertheless, in a state of great enibarrassmcnt, and 
began to entertain such designs as are generally the 
resort of desperate men. Although conscious of his 
unpopularity, he had nevertheless secured llie fa¬ 
vour of the troops by paying up their arrears, and 
allowing them some privileges which they had never 
hitherto enjo3'ed. All the disaffected Omrahs 
too, of whom there were not a few, tendered him 
their services, and declared that they would main¬ 
tain his cause to the last drop of their blood, lie, 
however, was fully aware how little confidence is 
to be placed either upon the professions or pro¬ 
mises of unprincipled men. Jlis own heart wa.s a 
futhfuV interpreter of what such promises and pro¬ 
fessions amounted to, and he therefore felt any¬ 
thing' but in a state of security. This rendered 
him desperate. The opposition of his daughter 
had so exasperated him against her that he had 
treated her with a severity which, instead of sub¬ 
duing her resolution, had only the more firmly de¬ 
termined her to thwart his wishes with an indo- 
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niitable resolution, which he did not imagine slie 
possessed. To all his promises of tenderness to¬ 
wards her, if she would only relax from her stub¬ 
born opposition, she replied by a calm look of 
defiance, that moved him more than once to acts 
of ^iolence. She shrank not from the arm that 
struck her to the earth, but rose without a murmur 
t)r complaint, and smiled upon the impotent ntalice 
tliat would stifle her conscience under the claims 
of j)arental authority. 

The situation of the slave was now becoming 
critica'i. lie sought the (pieen-mothcr, and repre¬ 
sented to her the danger to which she must ne- 
cossarily be exposed, should the avengers of her 
elder son’s deposition succeed in gaiiiing posses- 
."ioii of the capital. Site had never been popular 
with the ()i\nahs, and therefore began to fear that 
her fate would be involved in that of T.allcheen, 
as it was generally believed that she had been 
more than pri\y to the late massacre of the nobles 
at the slave’s liouso. Imagining her safety insepa¬ 
rable from his, she hastened to her son, and de¬ 
manded his protection for l^allclicen. It is evi¬ 
dent,” she sai(i, “ that the protended avengers of 
your brother's w'rongs seek but the gratification of 
their own ambition, eitlier in your death or degra- 

\ OL# Ila (j 
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dation. Our coniiiion interests require tliat we 
sliould oppose tliein.” 

“ Are our means sufficient ?” 

“ You liave the confidence of the army and of 
tlie chief Oinrahs, and tlie enemy can only hope to 
seduce under tlicir banners the disaffected, wlio are 
as likely to hccoine traitors to their present mas¬ 
ters as they were to their former. We have no 
alternative but a resolute and fierce resistance; 
let me oitreat you, therefore, to return an unqua¬ 
lified defiance to those haughty rebtds, who seek to 
subvert your government." 

Shums-ood-])ecn being thus prevailed upon by 
his mother to act wilii instant decision, returned 
an answer to h’ero/.e and Almiud Chan which 
served only to inflame those princes without better¬ 
ing his own cause. They, with the assistance of 
Suddoo, having collected three thousand Iiorse and 
foot, proceeded towards the capital, calculating 
with much confidence that other troops w'ould join 
them on their niarcli- Disappointed, however, in 
this expectation, they halted for some time on the 
banks of the river llcema, without,, receiving any 
reinforcements. All the chiefs withludd their aid, 
as if they considered the good cause desperate. 
This, nevertheless, did not deter tlie princes from 
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procccdin*^ witli tlicir present means to put into im¬ 
mediate execiilion their design of’vindicating the 
wrongs of a niucli-injnred sovereign. It was accord¬ 
ingly agreed that they sliould advance without 
lurthc'r delay, with the regal canopy carried over 
the head of I'erozc Chan. Cpon this occasion his 
l/rotfier Ahinud was rai.sed to the rank of Arneer- 
ool-Onirah, Suddoo to that of ^Nlcer Nohut, and 
Alecr Fei/ Oolla A)>joo to that of Wd^ecl or mi¬ 
nister. 

On the arrival of the priijccs within four enss of 
the city, Failclieen inarclied out to meet fhem. 
accompanied by the young king. Tie had distri- 
Imlcd great sums of money among the oilicers and 
troop‘d, which had si cured their present fidelity. 
Knowing that the means of his enemies were in- 
suflieient to purehaso the treachery of his army, 
he ad\anee(l against them with great contidencc. 
Ilis own numerical snpevnrity caused Ihin to look 
upon victory as certain; and when he considered 
tlu' raw', undisciplined s'^ate of the hostile force^. 
his confidence grew' into arrogance, which even¬ 
tually did I’atat mischief to his cause. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
the princes laboured, they did not decline an en¬ 
gagement. Tliey trusted to tbeir good intentionsj 
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and the general enthusiasm of their troops. A 
severe battle was consequently fought in the vicinity 
of the town of Merkole ; and the brothers being de¬ 
feated, after an obstiiiate resistance, fled with their 
adherents to the fort of Sagur. 

The victors were beyond measure elated at tlic 
successful issue of this first battle. The power of 
Lallehecn increased his presumption and that of 
the queen-mother, which at length rose to such a 
height that many officers of the court privately 
offered their services to the defeated princes, 
whom they advised to lose no time in procuring 
pardon from Shums-ood-Deen, by offers of im¬ 
mediately returning to their allegiance, and repair¬ 
ing to tlic capital without loss of time, in order to 
concert future plans for punishing the traitor and 
re-establishing the lawful supremacy. 

Lallcheen was too much engrossed by the views 
of his ambition, which rpse w ith bis success, to 
observe that a silent but secret disaftection Avas 
working among the nobles and some of the most 
influential officers of the army. Confidence ren¬ 
dered him haughty, and where he w'as in the habit 
of conciliating he began to command. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The disgust which tlic pampered minion daily 
excited by his arrogance rendered him shortly so 
unpopular, that the brothers Tero/.e and Ahinud 
Chan resolved to embrace the advice of those 
Omrahs who had promised to I'avour their cause. 
Relying upon their assurances, in the sincerity ot’ 
which they were confirmed by the growing unpo¬ 
pularity of Lallcheen, they sent Meer Eeiz Oolla 
Anjoo, Syiid Kumal-ood-l)een, and other pcr.sons 
of distinction, to the slave and the queen-mother, 
representing that fetir only had occasioned their re¬ 
bellion, of which they now sincerely repented, aiul 
promising, that if the sovereign would send them 
written assurances of pardon, they would repair 
to court. The traitor, imagining that if they were 
once in the capita], he should have the means of 
disposing of them at pleasure, was elated by these 
overtures; and repairing forthwith to the king, 
persuaded him to listen favourably to their suppli¬ 
cations. Accordingly letters, containing flattering 
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assurances of forgiveness, were immediately des¬ 
patched to the refractory princes. 

Since her last positive refusal to espouse the 
king, Agha had never been once permitted to leave 
her apartment; but having found means to corrupt 
the two women to whose custody she was con¬ 
signed, she (|uittcd her father’s house unobserv¬ 
ed, and left the city in a covered litter. Know¬ 
ing tliat Feroze and Ahmud Chan were at the 
fort of Sagur, she determined to proceed thither, 
and cast herself upon tlieir protection. They re¬ 
ceived her with the greatest respect. Her story 
tieeply interested them. Her generous forbear¬ 
ance in refusing to marry the reigning sovereign 
because his ascent to the niusnud had been stained 
with blood, exalted her higlily in their estimation, 
and in their overtures to the king they stipulated 
in her favour for oblivion of the past and assurances 
of future kind treatment. • The father, though ex¬ 
asperated at her escape, thought that the wisest 
policy would be to dissemble his anger, hoping yet 
to overcome her repugnance, and to see her queen 
of the Deccan: she however refused to return 
to the capital, unless she were guaranteed the 
protection of some influential person, who could 
shield her from her father*s violence. It was ulti- 
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inatcly agreed, that she should dwell with the 
queen, who offered Ijcr an asylum in her palace. 

She had some difRculty in coiiciUTing with any 
arrangement that should put her again in the 
power of him wlio, thougli her natural protector, 
had treated her with savage severity. She feared 
that under the queen’s roof she should not be 
secure from the oj)prcssion of that father towards 
whom she felt the natural instincts of affection 
giving way to those harsher feelings which tyranny, 
even though exercI^cd under the t[ueslionablc plea 
of paternal authority, can never fail to excite. 

The brothers received Shiims-ood-Deeu’s assur¬ 
ances of pardon with some misgivings, although 
these were couched in the strongest terms of affec¬ 
tionate welcome. They knew the treacherous heart 
of the man by whose sinister counsels the sovereign 
was swayed, and their minds w ere in a state of vi¬ 
bration between pacificsttlon and resistance. The 
day after the royal communication arrived, the two 
brothel s were sitting upon a terrace consulting 
whether they should venture to tlie capital. 

“ I have no*confidence in the king's promises,” 
said Ahniud Chan, ‘^because he is under the con¬ 
trol of those to whom treachery is too familiar not 
to be resorted to, should their interests suggest 
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such a course. The moment we are within 
the walls of the capital we shall be in the slave's 
power, and we have reason to know how little 
mercy he has for those who wear his fetters. 
Slaves are proverbially and practically the worst of 
tyrants.” 

“ But,” said Feroze, we have our security in 
the dissatisfacti(m of the nobles, Avho already look 
upon him with an eye of jealousy. They can ill 
bear to see a menial, not only raised above their 
heads, but affecting to rule them. The troops have 
been won by his gold, but as his coffers get low 
their zeal will cool, and the moment the reaction 
comes he will be. in jeopardy.” 

“ But meanwhile we shall be in danger. It is a 
nice question to decide whether we should throw 
ourselves upon the sovereign’s forgiveness or conti¬ 
nue in arms, for there is danger in both.” 

“ The least danger wilhbe the best choice ; and 
I think we shall incur less risk in repairing to the 
capital than in keeping up our hostility with such 
insuffeient means.’* 

But we have promised protection to the slave’s 
daughter, against her father’s violence ?” 

“ That is guaranteed by the king.” 

“ The promises of monarchs are hollow. They 
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are too often made for convenience, and broken at 
jdcasure.” 

While the brothers were debating whether they 
sliould disband their troops and accept Shums-ood- 
Deen’s offers of pardon, or remain his declared ene¬ 
mies, a C'ashmerian madman passed by. His dress 
was covered with red paint. A chowry was stuck in 
his turban, and round his legs were bound wllisp^ 
of grass. In his hand he flourished a long thin 
l)amhoo, at the head of wliich was fixed an orange. 
Approaching the princes, lie said, “ 1 am come 
from the Prophet with hapjiy tidings, Feroze Chan. 
He has deputed me to conduct you to Koolburga, 
and place you upon the niusnud, and 1 shall do hi^ 
bidding. You may smile, Feroze Chan ; but thi> 
will not be the first time a fool has set up a king.*' 

Ilegarding this as a happy omen, and remember¬ 
ing the prediction of the saint who had fasted forty 
days, the brothers acconjjianicd by Agha, proceed¬ 
ed immediately to Koolburga, where they were 
warmly welcomed by the young monarch. T.,all- 
cheen received them with a studied civility: from 
the first mommt they met he and the princes were 
visibly guarded in their conduct, and the sla\e, 
with all his subtlety, was unable to win tlie confi¬ 
dence of either brother, 

I** 
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No sooner had Feroze and Ahmud Chan en¬ 
tered the capital, than they endeavoured to ren¬ 
der themselves popular with the citizens, who, it 
was sufficiently evident, were by no means con¬ 
tented under the existing government. In order 
to satisfy the rapacity of the troops, Lallcheen had 
been reduced to the necessity of drawing largely 
upon the people’s pockets, and as his exactions 
were grievous, their dislike of him was bitter in 
proportion. The troops, too, finding that his boun¬ 
ty had subsided, relaxed in their fidelity, and mur¬ 
murs began to be everywhere heard. The slave 
was roused to a sense of his danger; but see¬ 
ing he possessed the confidence of the monarch 
and his mother, he fancied that by sheltering him- 
-"clf behind their influence, he should escape any 
mischief which might be thrc.’.tened by the dis¬ 
satisfied citizens. His daughter, according to the 
king’s stipulation wdth the princes, had remained 
in the queen’s house, so that she had not been 
molested by her father, who, in compliance with 
the royal wish, had forborne to see her. Thinking 
such forbearance would satisfy thu. brothers, he 
was disposed rigidly to adhere to the terms of* 
his contract with them, when they consented to 
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tijrow' themselves upon the sovereign's mercy, anti 
restore the beautiful Aglia to the protection of licr 
friends. 

About a fortnight after the arrival of Feroze and 
Ahinud Chan, the king had a public audience. 
Feroze entered the durbar, accompanied by twelve 
silehdars devoted to his interest. These silehdars 
answered to our knights, and followed the courts 
of their monarchs mounted on their own horses, 
and in their train rode one or more attendants. 
Feroze had previously stationed three hundred 
faithful followers without the audience-chamber. 
Not the slightest suspicion was awakened either in 
tlic breast of tlie king or his minister. Shortly 
after Feroze had arrived, his brother Ahiniul en¬ 
tered the court, as had been previously concerted. 
Upon IukS arrival, tlie princes told Lallcbeen that 
some of their relatives were con>c from their es¬ 
tates in order to pay thgir respect to the sovereign, 
and requested that orders might therefore be given 
to the porters to admit whomsoever he should sci\d 
for. 

The rainisler, entertaining no idea of mischief, 
gave the order without hesitation, affecting great 
urbanity, as if willing to conciliate those whom 
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lie feared, and who, if not propitiated, by at least 
an appearance of courtesy, might eventually prove 
dangerous enemies. 

ShuiiiS'Ood-Deen, meanwhile, being occupied with 
the ceremony of receiving his nobles, paid no at¬ 
tention to the number of strangers who accom¬ 
panied his relatives. The court on this day was 
very numerously attended, and the shades of dis- 
alFection w'ere seen on many a brow which bent 
before the throne with the usual expression of 
homage. 

At a signal from Feroze Chan, who took care to 
occupy Lallcheen’s attention by CKciting an ani¬ 
mated discussion, his brother rctire<l from the 
audience chamber under pretence of introducing 
liis relations. In a short time he returned ; but 
upon attempting to pass the guards with twelve 
followers he was stopped, the soldiers refusing to 
allow him to proceed unless he could give a satis¬ 
factory account of himself, and of those by whom 
1)C was attended. 

The moment was critical, and the danger immi¬ 
nent; but Ahmud resolved to put all vo the hazard. 
Imagining that the plot was discovered, he com¬ 
manded the guards to stand back: but they in¬ 
stantly interposed themselves between him and the 
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door. Ordering his followers to draw their swords, 
and unsheathing his own at the same moment, he 
buried it in the body of the foremost man who had 
opposed his entrance. His companions, follow¬ 
ing so resolute an example, attacked the guards 
w'ith such spirit that they were soon overpowered, 
and many slain. Ahmud rushed into the durbar 
with Ins sword drawn, and his dress spotted with 
blood. 

The utmost confusion prevailed. A few of the 
minister’s creatures assembled round him, and en¬ 
deavoured to protect their patron ; but ail the rest 
of tlie assembly fled : they were sulFercd to e.scape, 
us their flight only rendered the capture of the 
traitor more sure. Palo and trembling, the latter 
stood in the midst of his attendants imploring mer¬ 
cy ; but when he found that it would be denied, 
he summoned his energies for a last struggle. His 
followers behaved with^great gallantry, and while 
they were fighting in his del’eiice, a body of soldiers 
stationed in the courts of the palace rushing in, 
saved the king and liis minister from immediate 
destruction. 

The three hundred adherents of Feroze Chan, 
hearing the din of battle, quitted their station, and 
repairing to the spot, attacked and put to flight 
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the royal guards, together with the dependents 
of Lallcheen, and in a short time the palace was 
in possession of the two princes. They were 
soon joined by many disaffected nobles; and when 
the issue was known to the citizens, acclama¬ 
tions were everywhere heard, and threats of ex¬ 
termination against the tyrant. It was now clear 
that Feroze and Ahmud Chan were masters of 
the capital. When the tumult had subsided, tlie 
king and Lallcheen w'cre nowhere to be I'ound; 
but after a diligent search, being discovered in a 
subterraneous chamber, they were dragged before 
the conquerors. 

“ Traitor I” said Ferozc Chan to the now hum¬ 
bled slave, ** what punishment do you deserve for 
your enormities?” 

“ Such a punishment as a generous conqueror 
would inflict.” 

“ You have pronounced your own doom.” 

“ Generous souls requite evil with good.” 

“ But tlierc are degrees of guilt which to pardon 
would be unjust; and wdiere mercy is unjustly be¬ 
stowed it is a crime. Your pimislur,ent shall rest 
with him who has received the greatest injury at 
your hands.” 

Feroze Chan having put chains upon theking and 
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Lallclieeii, confmed them in tlie apartment wlierc 
they had sought shelter, while he, accoin})nnied 
by the nobilit}’^, repaired to the hall of audience and 
ascended the throne amid tlie acclamations of his 
followers ; thus fulfilling the prediction of the (’ash- 
merian madman. He assumed the title of I'eroze 
.Shah Uozc Af/oon, ami, by nay of coniiriniiig his 
title, placed ujjoti his thigh the sword of Alla-oocl- 
Deen IIussuii (Tung(U). 1 laving established his au¬ 
thority without the slightest opposition, lie sent for 
(rheias-ood-J)een from the fort of Sagur. WhcJi 
the unhappy cx-king as brought into the presence 
of Feroze Clian, the latter said— 

(iheias-ood-l)een, I regret that the laws do not 
permit a blinded sovereign to reign, or I shouUl 
have had more joy in placing the scejitrc in your 
liands than in my own. What is there that you 
would desire to render your life hapjn ?” 

“ My requests arc two—first, that 1 may be al¬ 
lowed to inflict jnmishment vvitli my'^ OA\n hands 
upon the man who blinded me, and next to per¬ 
form a pilgrimage to Mecca that expiation may be 
ollered for my sins. Tlicre 1 should wish to pass 
the remainder of my life, which I purjiose devoting 
to (iod.” 


“ Your wislies are granted,” said Feroze, “ and I 
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shall order the treasurer to remit you annually the 
sum of five thousand golden ashruffics* for your 
maintenance, as becomes a prince.” 

Lallchcen was now brought in chains before his 
late victims. When he saw Gheias-ood-Deen stand¬ 
ing with a drawn sword in the midst of the hall of 
audience, a clammy moisture oozed from every pore 
of his body, and he felt as if the dews of death had 
gathered upon his brow. Joeing brought close to 
Gheias-ood-Deen, the latter said, “ Who stands 
before me ?” 

Lullcheen was silent. 

“ Let me hear thy voice, slave. What punish¬ 
ment does the man deserve who deposes a monarch 
and murders his nobles ?” 

The slave was still silent. 

“ Traitor, I am blind ! it was through thee that 
these eyes were closed in everlasting darkness. 
The penalty of crime is now demanded. Art thou 
prepared to perish ?” 

There was no answer. The ex-king placed his 
hand upon Lallchecn’s shoulder, and raising his 
sword, brought it with the full force „of an arm of 
vengeance upon the Iicad of the criminal, who fell 
dead at the fivenger’s feet. 


* The ashruffy varied from thirty to forty shillings. 
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On the following clay Agha solicited an audience 
of the new monarch. 

“ King,” she said, “ I need not tell you that 
mercy is the brightest jewel in the regal sceptre. 
It is the axiom of every country where sovereigns 
reign and people are obedient.” 

Oil whose account, lovely girl, do you seek to 
])ropitiate the royal clemency?” 

“ On that of the deposed monarch, Shums-ood- 
Deen. I know him to have been innoeent of any 
participation in the late transactions hicli have 
east siicli ignominy upon the memory of one whom 
I n otdd williiiglj' have remembered as a good man. 
Sliums-ood-neen sought not to rengn. Had be re¬ 
jected the throne, his oidy alternative was to die. 
We were plighted to each other- 1 refused to wed 
him as a king, when 1 did not consider his elevation 
just; but 1 am prepared to link niy destiny with 
his no\v tlie bar is reriio\'%‘d which disunited us.” 

“ Your wish, lady, shall be fulhllcd. lie will be 
released for your sake, with tlie government of 
Dowlutabad as a reward for his temperance upon 
the throne, ^ou shall be tlie messenger of tliese 
tidings." 

Agba fell at the king’s feet; he raised and dis¬ 
missed her, with kind assurances of future favour. 
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She sought the apartment in which Shums-ood- 
Deen was confined. He was seated on the ground 
at the extremity fronting tlic door, and remark¬ 
ed not her entrance. His hand w’as upon his 
brow'. lie seemed to press it, as if it ached from 
the severe infliction of In's own tlioughts. The sigh 
came heavily from his bosom, and he occasionally 
muttered indistinct sounds, which were evidently 
the groanings of a lacerated spirit. He did not 
raise his head as Agha advanced, but appeared un¬ 
conscious of her presence. 

“ Shuins-ood-Ueen!” she said, in a tone of the 
gentlest tenderness. He started from the ground 
in a moment. 

“Alla Akbur !” he cried, bowing his head ; “ it 
is Agha! Is this a visit of reconciliation before 
I die?” 

“ I come to release you from your chains. You 
have imagined that 1 did not love you. Jt was 
a mistake: I loved the man, but as I could not re¬ 
spect the king, 1 determined not to be the partner 
of an elevation which my conscience could not jus¬ 
tify. Your pardon has been pronounced by the 
reigning monarch: 1 have his authority for an¬ 
nouncing to you that you will be henceforward 
governor of Dowlatabad ; and, if you still think the 
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slave’s daughter worthy of your choice; she is now 
prepared to fulfil lier pledge.” 

He threw Ids arms round her. Tliey repaired 
to the royal presence, wlierc Shums-ood-Deen’s 
pardon was conlirnied, and a proclamation to that 
effect immediately issued. He swore allegiance to 
Tero/.e Shah Ihihmuny with much more joy than 
he had received tlie sceptre. The details of love 
and marriage are too ordinary events of life for 
the pages of history ; it therefore only remains 
for the narrator of these adventures to say, that the 
beautiful Aglui and the youthful Shums-ood-Decn 
were married forthwith, and repaired to Donla- 
tabad to a [)caccful and ha[)p} home. 




^iieitorual :&uminar|). 


Ht!K. iir»4. liheilole Lody A^liaii w'as tlie first a. li. 
liniin' of tlio fiAli dvnasty ol'tho kings of Delhi, He l4.‘»{). 
siu'c'eo4jeil Allu-ood.Deeji, M ho resigiieil tlie kingdom 
toliiiiii, and retired to lUidaoon, where lie died. 

Jleg. Ik'di. The king having deleaied .several in- l4o2. 
siiigent sheiks, the power of liheilole Lody was firmly 
estaldished. 

lleg. hhIJ. !^jud Alla-ood-Deen, who had ahdieat- 
od the throne ot Delhi, dying at liuriaoon, Iloosseiii 
5>hah Shurky pr*)eeeried thither, and after performing 
the tnneral cereinouies, soi'/tsl that district from the 
children of Aila-ood-Deen. Fnun thence marching 
to SiinJditil, he inijn’isoned itIo4>l>arik Ohan, govcr- 
imr (d’tliat jirovince, and proceeding towards Delhi, 
•Tossed the rner .luinna, near the (lutcha ghant. 
liheilole Lody was at Siirhiiid when he received in¬ 
telligence of this invasion, and returning with expedi¬ 
tion to his cajiital, several slight actions ensued ; hut 
lloossein Shah Shurky was finally defeated in a ge¬ 
neral engagement at (ianouge, when his regalia, 
eiptipage, and the chief lady of his harem, Boeby 
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A. D. Khonza, fell into the victor’s hanHs. After this de- 

14711 . cisivc victory, Ulieilole retreated to his capital. 

148B. Heg. B!)4. The king heing now old, and infirmi¬ 
ties increasing daily upon him, lie divided his do¬ 
minions among bis sons, and died at Badondy, in the 
district of Sukeet, after a prosperous reign of tliirty 
years, eight months, and seven days. Jlo was suc¬ 
ceeded by SecnndtT Chan, son of /eina, the daughter 
of a goldsrnilli, introduced into the royal harem on 
account of her beauty, 

1491. Heg 1597 . The fort of Agra fell to the king’s arms 
after a short 1ml stubborn siege. 

1491. llfg. 900. The King met Uoosseiti Shah Shurky 
in the field, and defeated him at a place about eighteen 
coss or thirty-six miles from Benares. The van- 
quislied chief fled to Patna, and his army was nearly 
exterminated. 

1198. llcg. 901. A conspiracy was formed against the life 
of Seconder Lody, which being detected, the conspi¬ 
rators, who were powerful Oiuralis, M'cre despatched 
upon different services, and cut off in detail, 

1499. lleg. 9 O 0 . Syud Chan Lody, Tartar Chan Firmully, 
and Mahomed Shah Lody, being suspected of disaffec¬ 
tion, were banislied to Guzerai. 

LiOO. Beg. 915. The king heing encamped at Dliolpore, 
he ordered Suliman Chan to inarch to the aid of 
lloossein Chan, of nunwuntgnr. Suiijnj,,, ('ban bav'- 
ittg excused himself by saying that he preferred being 
about the king’s person, the latter* became incensed, 
and forthwith dismissed him from his service, directing 
him to quit lus camp by duy-hreak the following morn¬ 
ing, at the same time conferring on him the revenue 
of Birun for his future maintenance. 
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lli'ff. 023. Secunder being taken ill, died of quinsey, a. d. 
and was succeeded by his sou Ibrahim. A conspiracy 
was formed by the Lody chiefs to raise his younger 
brother to the throne. 

Heg. 023. The king pre]>ared to defeat the aims of lolO. 
the conspirators, whicli he iinally (fuelled, and giving 
full latitude to his vengeance, put many of the Omrahs 
to death. 

Heg. 02r». Babur made his first campaign in India. 1510. 
On this occasion he marched his army as far as the 
Indus, to wliere it is called the Neelal>; he overran 
with his troops all the countries in his route, and 
crossing ihe river, advanced to Berah in runjab. 

In this province he levied cofitribntions upon tlie in> 
habitants, instead of allowing his troops lo plunder. 

Fiom Herali be sent to Ibrahim, acquainting him 
tliMt iis the Pun jah had been frequently in possession 
of the house of Timour, it was fit he should relinquish 
his pretension to it, and thus prevent the war from 
being carried further into India. 

Heg. 02t5. Bal)ur made his third irniption into 1520. 
Itulia, attacking the Afghans on his route. 

Heg. *J23. (>handaliar and the country of Gurmseer 1522, 
fell into Babur's hands. 

Heg. 030, Babur entered fiuhore in triumph, hav- 1524. 
ing defeated the troops of Iluahim Lody, and set fire 
to the Bazaar, a superstitious practice common atnong 
the Moguls. Babur remained only four days in 
hore, when he ;^roceede»l against LU*j*;ilpore. The 
garrison lev ing foiced him to risk an assault, he put 
the whole to the sword. 

Heg. 032. Babur marched for the first time to- 1525. 
ttards Iliudostau, being joined by his son Hantayoon 
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A. D. from Btidukhslian, and Khwaja Kullan from Ghiziiy. 

1525. This year, Babur, with an army of only twelve thou¬ 
sand men, defeated Ibrahim Lody, who brought into 
the field a hundred thousand horse, and a hundred 
elephants. This victory secured the empire of India 
to the House of Timour. Ibrahim liody was found 
among the slain. This year the fort of Gualior 
was besieged by a numerous army of Hindoos. 
Tartar Chan, the governor, being reduced to great 
distress, applied to Babur, who man'hed to his re¬ 
lief, and obliged the enemy to raise the siege. 

1525. Hcg. 9^3. The mother of tlie late king of Delhi, 
Ibrahim Lody, formed a design to poison Babur, 
and seduced the taster of the royal kitchen to put 
some poison into a dish of hare soup. Babur, after 
tasting a few spoonsful, nauseated the soup, and 
immediately vomited, u-hich saved his life. The 
plot was discovered, the taster put to death, Ibrahim 
Lody’s mother cast into prison, and her wealth con¬ 
fiscated. 

1520. 933. The king defeated an army collected 

by several confederated chieftains, in order to ]>ince a 
soil of the late Ibrahim Dody upon the throne of 
Delhi. 

1528. Hog. 93.5. Babur commenced a tour through his 
new kingdom. lie first took tlie route to Gualior, 
and viewed there the fortifications, the stone ele¬ 
phant, and the celebrated palace of llajah Alan Singh. 
He then visited the gardens of Rahee\n Dad, and having 
admired some extremely fine scarlet oleander flowers, 
ordered a few of the plants to be conveyed to Agra. 
During his stay at Gualior ho went in state to the 
great Alosquo, built by the Emperor Altmish, for 
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whoM soul h» otdflred prayers to be read, and re- a. b* 
turned by another route to Agra. 

Beg. In the month Rujab of this year, the 1530. 
king fell sick, and his disorder gainidgl^ ground, he 
seat for his son Prince Humayoon, and app^nted him 
his successor. - 

Heg. 937- On Monday the fifth of Jumad-ool* 1630. 
AwiU, Babur Padshah died. According to his will his 
body was transported to Cabul, and interred in a 
sepulchre at that dty. He died at the age of fifty, 
having reigned thirty-eight years. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The foii; of Qualior was in a state of siege. 
Tartar Chan was at this time governor of it ; but 
bdng beleaguered by the Rajah of that country, to 
whose family it had formerly belonged, and not 
in a condition to resist the numerous forces of 
the Hindoo, Tartar Chan solicited Babur's aid. 
The detachment of troops sent by the Mogul 
monarch defeated the Rajah, and obliged him to 
raise the siege. The governor being now released 
from his enemies, and repenting of his promise of 
submission, delayed, under plausible but frivolous 
pretences, to put the Moguls in possession of the 
fortress. Tlvir general, therefore, retreated in dis¬ 
gust, with a threat of soon coming in larger force 
to compel this fulfilment of the conditions upon 
which his services had been expressly rendered. 
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The 'Moguls had no sooner retired than the 
Rajah returned frith his forces and invested O-oa* 
Uor. Tartar Chan was again in a dilemma^ but 
thared making a^her application to the Mogul 
Emperor^ whom he had lately requited wi^ such 
signal ingratitude. 

Within the fort was one Sheikh Mahomed 
Ghows, a very learned man, who had a great num¬ 
ber of students under him, and was looked upon as 
an oracle throughout the province. He was con¬ 
sulted in all cases of emergency, being thought to 
possess the gift of inspiration. In his difficulty, 
Tartar Chan r^aired to the sage, and asked him 
what was to be done under the present unpromis¬ 
ing aspect of his affairs, 

<* We have not provisions," said he, " for more 
than a few weeks; and the garrison is already so 
much reduced that a sally cannot be prudently at¬ 
tempted, What is to be done ?" 

You have but a choice of evils; you must pro¬ 
pitiate the Mogul." 

But bow?" ^ * 

** Deliver the fortress into his hands." 

''Then 1 may as well capitulate to the enemy." 

« No; from the Hindoos you may look for ex- 
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termination^ firom the worshippers of the Prophet 
you may hope to retain your government in fealty 
to the Emperor." * 

No vassal is secure under the doiAinatlon of 
despotism." 

"What security have you within these walls, 
surrounded by an implacable enemy whom you ac¬ 
knowledge you are in no condition longer to resist, 
and who are prepared to exercise against you the 
severities which conquerors seldom fail to inflict 
upon the vanquished^ whom they happen to hate ^ 
You have asked my advice under your present dif¬ 
ficulties I give it. Make your peace with the 
Mogul Emperor^ perform the conditions upon 
which he lately granted you assistance against the 
foe, by giving him possession of this fortress, onl^ 
stipulating to retain the command of it as his vas¬ 
sal." 

Though Tartar ChaiT did not mudi relish the 
advice of the sage, he nevertheless saw that he had 
no choice between complying and capitulating to 
the Hindoos. He therefore despatched d mes¬ 
senger, who Succeeded in passing through the 
enemy's lin^ as a fakeer—for those visionaries 
pass everywhere unmolested-^^ntreating the Em¬ 
peror Babur to advance once more to his assist- 
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anccj and offering him full security for the per¬ 
formance of the conditions upon which ^ solicited 
his aid. 

About five we^ks after the consultation just de¬ 
scribed, the garrison was reduced to extreme dis¬ 
tress. Their provisions were diminished to such 
an incompetent supply that every person was put 
upon a stated allowance of four ounces of rice per 
day. Disease was already beginning the work of 
destruction, and there appeared no chance of es¬ 
caping the horrors of famine, except by a speedy 
capitulation. The cries of lamentation were every¬ 
where heard, but no relief came. The prospect of 
the besieged was anything but cheering; with star-, 
vation on the one hand, and an odious captivity 
on the other, they had only a choice of miseries, 
unless aid should be obtained before the expiration 
of another week. 

Tartar Chan did his b&st to soften the priva¬ 
tions of the garrison; but as he could not fabri¬ 
cate grain, he could do little towards hushing the 
doleful cries of suffering which everywhere met 
his ears. The besif^gers were so vi^lant that they 
cut off all supplies, and were deteriujned to starve 
their efiemies into a surrender. 

One evening four horsemen were seen by the 
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Hajah’s scouts, advancing towards Ghialior. They 
were Moguls, and appeared to be sturdy warriors, 
being w^. armed and well mounted. They en¬ 
tered a thicket. 

« Baba Shirzad,” said the chifef, “ do you ride 
towards the fort at your best speed, and endeavour 
to ascertain the strength of the besieging force. 
We will await your return here, and act accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. I like an achievement: the 
greater danger, the more glory.” 

I go,” said the Mogul; “ but to my thinking 
you are poking your nose into a wasp's nest, and 
you know how severely those insects sting.’ ^ 

But we must pluck otit their sting, Baba, and 
then they ’ll only lie able to buzz.” 

« But in plucking out the sting we may chance 

to get a puncture.” 

" Ha I so rnucl^ the better; 't will be a spur to 
renown; so strike your^ heels into the flanks ot 
your good Arab, and away.” 

Baba Shirzad did as he was commanded, and 
was lost in a few seconds amid the gloom of the 
forest. • 

Mir Shah,” said the chief to another of his 
companions, ** we must prepare for blows. These 
idolaters are grown savage at their late defeats 

H 5 
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End fight despErktely. We must relieve the gajrti- 
son in spite of Tartar Chau's late subterfuges. 
He'll be a cuiming governor if he outlf^ his bet¬ 
ters a second time." 

“ Had we not^etter get Into the plain ?" asked 
Mir Shah. " I don't like these strange thickets; 
they are too favourable for surprises, and my 
topogtaphicid knowledge of this quartfjr is not 
considerable. Let us go where we can see our 
horses' ears, for here we can exercise only one 
sense, end that the least important of the five.^ 
Nay, do you mean to make four pass for aunit? 
You can exercise all your senses in the dark save 
the faculty of seeing, and, my word for it, blind¬ 
ness is not always an evil. But let us get into 
the plain if you will, and there await the return 
of Baba Shirzad." 

The Moguls had not'tdi^ ^nSTged Bton the 
wood, whkn, overcome J>y* the' ibtigue of thkir 
journey, they began to nod on their saddles. ‘They 
were, however, suddenly roused by a clattering of 
hoofs, as of ahorse at full speed, and presently 
Baba Shirzad appeared coming to^rards them at 
a hard gallop. 

he; we are pursued by a large 
detawnent of the eneUiy; they are close at my 
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heels, and we hftve not a moment for delibera¬ 
tion/* 

“Nay,” said the chief, “the Mogul is not ac¬ 
customed to fly ; we must stand our ground at.all 
risks.** 

“ But the enemy are at least a hundred and fliVy 
men.’* 

“ The more the better; throw them into confu¬ 
sion and they *11 cut one another’s throats. *Tis no 
easy matter to distinguish friends from foes in the 
dark, and after a death or two they 11 magnify two 
brace of warriors into a host. Stand by me like 
brave men, and I *11 show you some sport worth 
witnessing.” 

By this time a considerable detachment of the 
enemy had advanced to within a hundred gird’s 
of the spot where the four horsemen stood. The 
Moguls had separated, each taking up hU position 
with his back towards the wood, and shouting 
simultaneously, in order to lead the enemy to 
suppose they formed a small squadron. The 
Hindoos reined up their horses, and immediately 
winged a flight of arrows, calling upon their foes 
to surrender; this was answered by a discharge 
of four shafts, which being directed with better 
aim, and against a Urge mass, did some e^lipution. 
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The Hindoo chief was mounted upon a white 
charger, ^hich was a guide to the Moguls in what 
direction to shoot their arrows. The four horse¬ 
men now uniting gall(q>ed towards Ae enemy, 
and when withh^ ten yards of tiicm, discharged 
their barbed reeds, turned and retreated. This 
they repeated several times, until the enemy, 
galled by these attacks, spurred forward in pur-* 
suit. The Moguls again separated, and plunged 
into the neighbouring thicket. The Hindoos 
being thus disunited rode onward in disorder, and 
frequently mistook one another for foes. Arrows 
were occasionally shot from the wood, and not 
knowing whence the mischief came, their confu¬ 
sion increased. In several instances they rode 
each other down, the enemy meanwhile occasion- 
*>^ 0 “ting to delude them, and then instantly 
galloping^ another position# 

This strange fight was continued for some 
time, until a number of tte idolaters being slain, 
their leader ordered those who were near him to 
halt, and after a while, with some difficulty he 
mustered the rest of his detachment, nineteen of 
whom were killed or missing. The night was too 
dark to allow of pursuing the Moguls with any 
reason^le chance of securing the Hin- 
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iloos therefore retraced their way slowly back to 
their camp to prepare their comrades against sur- 
prise. ^ 

** Well,” said the Mogul leader, as the enemy 
slowly retired, “I told you we^^should multiply. 
Night is the best season in the world to enable the 
few to outdo the many. They ’ll have a rare tale 
to tell when they get to their tents. They have 
left a few of their companions behind them, whom 
they ’ll 6nd cold enough, and not over fragrant in 
the morning. But it will not do for four to stand 
against a hundred by daylight, we must there¬ 
fore retire towards the advancing forces. Within 
a week these worshippers of dumb divinities shall 
quit yonder fortress, or fight for it; and though the 
dogs are brave enough, yet they have no great 
skill at warfaringw** , 

“ 6ut what say you," asked Dost NHsir, “ to 
their Rajpoots,—fellows that fight under a saffron 
robe till their thtoats are cut, not indeed so much 
to their own satisfaction as to that of their slayers ?" 

“ Why, I say of their Rajpoots, that they are 
brave just as^a woman is when spirit has turned 
her brain. She ’ll then rave and sputter in spite 
of stripes; but when her fit of valour subsides, her 
spirit becomes as puny as a lizard's. I never knew 
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a r«a% brave man wantonly throw away his 
]i8|) * coward beyond the boundary*line 

of his fbara, and he foams and snaps like a mad 
dogt but fury is not yalouir*" 

** It^may ba»** ^^lied Dost Kasir; " but a Raj¬ 
poot's fury is a nasty thing to come in contact 
with. And the rascals are so ready in the use of 
theie oimeters that they chop off heads as dex¬ 
terously as your cooks decollate ortolans for a 
dainty feeder. I never knew a fight tame where 
those yellow-robed warriors appeared among the 
enemy's ranks," 

** Wellj if there be any among those adorers 
of chiselled stones now before yonder town^ you 
shall have an opportunity of seeuig that such 
drunken valour will not prevent our forces from 
ol^ging them to slink back to their homes, or 
making a dunghill beneath the walls of Oualior 
with the fiedb of idol-worshippers." 

While this conversation was going on, the ibor 
Moguls were getdng into the heart of the jungle, 
in order to obviate the pursuit which they appre¬ 
hended the enemy would commence upon the 
morrow. Having deviated considerably from 
regular travelling route, and being unacquainted 
with the locality, they got itt& a pathless forest. 
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This wte a dikinma froiai whii^ th^s^ in^et use 
ththr^wiis to be delivered, aud tiddi dda prudent 
ree^ud^they cast themselves upon ^e'^^ncoleo- 
tion of Hiia to whom the path of the -^demess 


ift Aiiyntli jir <AA t.hnt f Kp' tinmitnil-d 
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CHAPTER n. 

WflBN the Moguls had got into the heart of the 
foreitjbeyond the probable reach of pursuitj they 
halted^ picketed their horses in a small grassy 
glen, and casting themselves beneath the shelter 
of a leafy tree, threw their saddle-cloths over their 
shoulders, and soon sank into profound repose. 
In the morning they rose and pursued their way. 
The chief was a broad-shouldered man, above 
the middle height, exceedingly muscular, with «i 
handsome good-humoured countenance, somewhat 
rougheped by constant exposure to vailoud changes 
of atmosphere. His Hmbs were so sinewy, that it 
appeared os if ropes were twisted round his bones, 
and covered with a skin as^drm and flexible as was 
requisite to compact such bones and muscles IBs 
had e large laughing eye, but so brilliant that, when 
the round animated flsatures subsided from their 
wonted joyousnese into sudden gravity, it seei A 
as if its quick intense scrutiny could reach the very 
depths of the soul. His mouth was small, an9' 
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the lips generi^y a little protrudejdj giving an arch 
expression to his features^ that made the beholder 
think they“ were ever the home of good-humour. 
His head wi^ some what "^dirainutivej or rather it 
appeared so in consequence of the prodigiqgfl' size 
of his neck, which was perfectly !^tlantean. It 
was bare to his shoulders, and showed a capa- 
city of strength almost superhuman. He ni^unted 
his horse with a bound as light as that of the 
grasshopper; and his steed, a noble Persian 
charger, was evidently proud of its burthen. His 
companions were fine men, but utterly insigni- 
ficant by the side of their chief. 

As they proceeded, the ground became swampy 
and anything but agreeable for travelling. They 
at length reached the banks of a considerable 
stream, upon which a number of fowled ware 
exercising the various artifices of their craft. It 
was an unusual, and therefore an interesting sight 
tp the^ strangers. The country abounded with 
water-fov^ which were'very fat, and tliere was a 
good ^ent for them in the neighbouring villages and 
flka town some distance down the stream. A large 
k|gd of heron congregated here in immense Hocks; 
|[ut the choice bird was the khawasil, a fowl in ^ 
great request, because it was extremely rare. The 
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M<^la were interested Uy the matmer of eatdiing 
thetoe birds, wbloh was as The fowler 

spun a thin sliding springe, about an arrow’s flight 
long, and to the one end of this cord fiaed a double- 
pointed arrow, while on the other end of it he fas¬ 
tened a cross handle of horn. He then took a 
stick of &e thickness of Ute wrist, and a span in 
lengti!^ and commencing at the arrow, wound up 
the cord until it was all wound on; after which 
he made fast the horn handle, and pulled out the 
stick of the thickness of the wrist, on which the 
cord had been wound, the cord remaining wound 
up and hollow. Taking a finn held of ^e horn 
handle, he threw the dart, having ^ cord at¬ 
tached to it, at any fowl that came near. If it fell 
on the neck or wings of the bird, it immediately 
twisted round it and brought it down. 

<'A11 the people on the Qwrui catch birds in 
this manner, but it is eactremely difficult and un¬ 
pleasant, as it must be practised on daaHk and 
rainy nights; for on such nights, Bor fear of the 
ravenous animals and i>ea8t8 of prey, they fly 
about constantly all' night long, <never restujjg 
till the morning; and at such times they ^ 
low. In dark nights they keep'flying over 
running water^ as it appeatB bright and white; and 
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it is at such tunea> when from fear they By up 
and down above the streams ail D^ht long, that 
the fowlers cast their cords.** * The chief of the 
Moguls, struck with the ingenious mode of taking 
these birds, attempted to cast the snare; but with 
all his skill in the use of waipons of war, at which 
iie was singularly expert, he could not manage to 
secure a single bird. ^ 

A little further down the river, a singular mode 
of taking fish excited the travellers* attoition. ** In 
a place where the water fell from a height, the 
fishermen had dug out pits about the size of a 
house, and laying them with stones in the form of 
the lower part of a cooking furnace, they hod 
heaped on stones above the pits, leaving only one 
passage for the water to descend; they had piled 
up the stones in sudh a manner tha^ except by 
this single passage, there was no uther for the fish 
either ^ come or go. Thg water of the stream find¬ 
ing its ^y through these stones, this contrivance 
answered the purpose of a fishpool. In winter, 
whenever fish were required, they opened one of 

Mesuoirs of Zslur-ed'Dia, Mafaommed Babur, £m> 
pororof Hindostan, waitten by liim&elf in the Jaghatai Turk!, 
an^tmuBlatsd by the late John Leyden, M.D., partly 

by 'William Brikine, Ekq, pp. IbS-d. 
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these pits and took out forty or fifty fish at a time. 
In some convenient place of the pit, an opening 
urae formed, and excepting at that outlet!, all the 
sides of it wore secured with tiSse straw, over 
which stones were piled up. At the openhig was 
fastened a kind of wicker-work like a net; the 
two extremities being contracted were brought 
neaB'Oach other. In the middle of this first wicker- 
net was fixed another piece of widk» net-work, 
in sudh a way that the mouth of this last might 
correspond with that of the other, but its whole 
length be only kbout half of that of the one first 
mentioned. The mouth of this inner net-work was 
made very narrow. Whatever entered, passed of 
necessity into the larger wicker<-net, the lower 
part of which was so constructed that no fish 
could escape back. The lower part of the mouth 
of the inner wicker-net was so formed, that when 
fish had once entered upper part, they were 
forced to proceed one by one down to the lower 
part of its mouth.. The sharpened sticks forming 
the lower part of the inouth were brought close 
together: whatever passed this t^outh came into 
the larger wicker-net, the lower passage of if^ich 
was strongly secuted, so that the fish could not 
escape; for if it happened to turn and attempt to 
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swim back, it could not get up in consequence of 
the sharpene 1 prongs that formed the lower mouth 
of the fllnall inner wickw-net. Every time the fish¬ 
ermen bring their nets, they fasten them on the 
wat^course of the filihpool, and then take off the 
covering of the fishpool, leaving all its sides se¬ 
cure^-by the rice straw. Whatever they can lay 
hold^m in the hollow pit they seize, while ^Very 
fish that attempts to escape by the only issue left, 
necessarily comes into the wicker-net that has 
been mentioned, and is taken there.** * 

The Mogul chief entered familiarly into conver¬ 
sation with the fishermen, who, being from among 
the lowest caste of Hindoos, had no great scruple 
at entering into conversation with Mahoiq^dans. 

''Have you plenty of game in these jungles 
asked the Mogul. 

"Enough of that, but it is no easy matter to 
come at it * for there ane numbers of animals to 
it, which don't hesitate at laying their armed paws 
upon intrude*^" 

"But a man ought at any time to be a match 
for^a brute.*' * . * 

" Your brutes, master, are rough subjects to d^l 
with. 'Tit well enough when you caii snare and 

Msmbin, pi 155. 
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tlielr brains ottt%ithout hazard; but, to my 
ihind, *ti8 a madman*# venture to stand against 
a ttikt beast, when, if yott are killed,'^tis an 
ignoble death, and if yon come on best, you get 
bot a sorry ret>ntatimi for yAir valour; for^our 
wichont discreti<Hi is a ragged sort of virtue, and 
we fishermen pride Oiirseb^es upca^ showing more 
of the latter dian of the former: if one hadn't moflf^ 
discretion * than valour, fishing would be but a 
beggarly craft, and as it is we can't manage to 
get rich." 

What animals most prevail in these woods }** 

Why there'# a tolerable sprinkling of tigers, and 
hogs in abundance; but the greatest nuisance in 
these pa|t8 is a rhinmierOS that often come# upon 
the banks of the river, and does us terrfole damage. 

I wish some bold champion would mak^ a feast of 
Jl^lm for the vultures^ and he 'would render Us a 
very laudable sendee.'^ * 

"Set do yon never ifiake any effort to destroy 
sddia clumsy enemy? Man ought not to allow 
a beast to get the betto* of him. Reason should 
be St more snccessfal weapon tham simple animal 
strength^ aiid he who fiUls to use his own wHb^ 
advantage agaiasl ItMKe ^Instinctive ferocity, is 
hardly a grtda^on^bnve the brntodi^ 
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i " This is all very well wlten you ^re out of qight 
of tigers and those clawed or horned ioes, which 
make mo more of dieting upon a horse, or knock¬ 
ing down a hdf&lo, than 1 should do of setting my ^ 
heel upon the head ofa li^e 8sh; but it is quite 
a different thing when these inhabitants of the 
woods walk out of some thicket, and bid you an 
^lilriexpected good morrSw*. It is a maxim with 
us fishermen to keep as much as possible out of 
the way of all surly quadrupeds; we leave the 
^ glory of vanquishing them to wiser beads and abler 
bodies. We seek no victory over the tenants of 
the forest, but are satisfied vvitb a conquest over 
the more gentle occupants of the water.” 

'' Can you say wheic the rhinoceros you spoke 
of was last seen ? * 

He is laid to be generally tound near a dell 
not far from the entrance of the jungle.” 

There are two gold i^ohurs, if you will come 
and point out the spot.” Saying this, the Hogul 
flung down two golden pieces at the fisherman's 
feet 

“ I am ready^” said the man, '' even to risk my 
lUb for such a boon as this, it is more than a 
nuHith's fishing would prodifge; I am your ser* 
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tbt Eg long a tuxll^aa you may need my si||^ 
^viees to*diayi t must be again niy 

^wn master, uideim timj^rest savage dioul^iiupale 
^e aUve, qt trample Iw to death. <br my good* will 


Wn master, unleSf timj^rest savage dioiil4impale 
me alive, or trample to death, ibr my good* will 
in showing you bis « 

The horsemen proceeded towards the cover, 
accompamed by the l^itidoo^ who trotted along 
by the side of their chilN charger. He watk0- 
amaU amaaingly aotive man, something past 
the middle age^ and a shrewd, wary person. As 
they passed throiigh a |deq| of gjpound in which 
the grass was up yto their hdirscs' haunches,, a hog” 
srtarted firom a thick tuft, and scampered over the 
deld with the speed oftf stag. Baba Shirsad, who 
happened b> be nearest, strung his bow in a mo¬ 
ment, and winging an arrow at the poor beast, 
buried the shaft in its body^ Tbe^iog rolled 
over upon its back* and died after a few violent 
struggles. , 

**A, good hit, Baba," cried the chief; <'that 
ampv was^'puHed home, and although lodged 
under a pig's hide, doeo no discredit to a soldier's 
aim* I lung to try my rej^ at^a^|nark, or my 
arm agaipj)!;; a foe. Let your shafts fly as truly 
against yo^ijider beiM(|ma vlien W» next meet them. 
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t^ey tiill hdvo good Aue tc^ r^pefil fittt 
evok* pitched tents helbce 0ii«Sor/* * 

«I jdiall try my best^** i|^ %ba Shinend^ wiib 
a 6ntile> that showed he Wk BOt h Kttle flattenS 
at the observation of9iis cmnrado. Who wiss It^im 
never to praise upon slight groOtlds ; I would 
fain draw blood from topietMug better Wordi an 
terow's point than a iffliy swine/' 

''Nay, aohine is no bad thing in the jungle, 
where eveW berries are sometimes scarce, and 
when the appedte la at a climaa; f<w though the 
Koran inhibits poi^ yet hunger is a most reli« 
gioUs apology for violating the interdietioii. The 
Prophet never intended fhat a starving man should 
lick his thumbs for a meal, when hog's Sesh was 
to be had at the expense of a barbed reed. 
hog is frt; * come, Baba, take a slice or two 
from its haunches that we may break a too Isfhg 
fast" • 

Baba Shiraad dismounted; a few 0ne steaks were 
cut from the boar's body with the broad blatle Of 
his crease, a fire was kii^filed, and a dish of kei- 
bobs speedi^Aprepf^red. Haring despatched this 
summary meal, in which their gui^ declihed 
participating, they remounili^ their ateedsi «o4 
VOL, a. t 
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taivwe^B proved tp 

^ -jddxipoprcis ^ 

gwntog «over, 

'))ip^ap wA» Wn bpu^pg^QYpr ^e plaiifwith 
«nfjb^ it9 bead abpnAt beliireeii its knees, 
andits tail In tbb elr, eabibitiiig tokens pffarious 

' Ae die ejreature approadm, the earth dew ftof0 
ite heej^jlke ihigments aftw an eiplosion> Itanort- 
l^^ltaegpes glared-^it pliinged>at]|t cm reaching 
horsemen^ made a rush towards the direnvo**^ 
wdlih ^Ut head near^ bent to the gronod# end its 
hiddc curved like a ceescceit. fhe Mogul cddel' 
movedldi steed activ«l3r<dn oneidde>and thetfad* 
dened boffido jmssed him in the impetuosi^ o#its 
cai^ with the i^peed of a dart He immediately 
wheded roumh so did the budalei 1ui#rcqpeated 
^o h%igii}, rahting hhnsdf in his 
lifted hecdy D%atascus cimeter, turned 
W horse agdn as the^^oumal ctogecl, and stoop# 
hreuf ht di# hems of the fbri- 

ods^ heest^^ hie ponderous welpon, iddeh cut dieer, 
Ihr^h t h e m, and eros bodedvin! Its neckt* 
Ihe buf&^|||im)led dead upon diepkin. The head 
waa sev«N4^i|etn its bedy# The fisherman 

on with amaaemeni* 









««lti tibMr4k« >* 

ofi rhiiiocerOt» tuMfy 
• »eroke. iTow tnvMt $ rM «ra fyt hnrkf^ 
d&wn^ foes. I *d nkthef be j^our fyAs/d Hiumydfat 
enemy. If ytm caufil eontrive to tlm t£Sed 
foreeter eiicb n tkiimp Upon a apot wbekrer your 
Awmrd might enter, I ^uldn*tgivi a 
%i life/’ “ , ‘ 


1 shaU see what is to be done if yoo^tMi mdy' 
show me th#game, There's more in ibe will 
^ In the stroke. A ooward> had he ^ strength Oi 
yhor wai>god> and were armed with Vii^noO^e 
chickra^ would not he able io slay a cat that 
raised its paw agdnst hiin»'^ * 

** Bht what coald the valonr of Himnman * avid! 
With a puny arm > The mere Will can newsi;^ ^ 
compHsh^e deed. Courage shonld be cased in k 
strbng frame. With ^Svm bones and fOtigh 8hld||fs, 


ehfd *tis hke putting gems In tinsels predoua 
commodity hi a worthleia ontdde/* 

** The carcass of dke bnfblo Wht now left to Wil« 
on thO'^ptaifii a feast fer crows and vultures# 
* ahd finally fmi pismires# which picked its b^ea 

* ft. 


* Haa«|tisa WM a bags s^, ISlj^ a 4isttiq|Qtfesi gbasml 
ta thi wars ^ 
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bxviKM a vcr^ped radiil^ Ipo^ befure Bun9eu‘; 
9 hpraemeti proceeded with all deepatch into the 
leh^ where they hoped to meet :with the sullen 
^^nt of the '^ood^ to whose fierce strength the 
eleph^t has olteb yieldecMtp ita Iffilin a clumsy, 
but desperate confiict 

The growth ofthe forest^d^ort distance beyond 
^ the skirts, 4^08 very thin, having been beared in^ 
^ome and in others enclosing small savannas 
^ed by the ixiarehy nature of tteT which 
*was low and in places excessively swampy. They 
at length gradneUy ascended into drier ground, 
wtt»re the growth of the underwood was thicker, 

■ and thb fisherman almost immediately pointed out 
the spot where the rhinoceros was said to be 
frequently seen. 

Upon turning yonder angle,** said hs^ you 
wi^nter a small defile, fiapked on one side by a 
rocky barrier, and on the f^er by a grove of loifty 
treefr I shall take leave to wish you a happy de- 
UvefShce should you come upon the brute, which 
is, to my thinking, likely tp«fford you grave pas¬ 
time.** ^ • 


^The hoiHipen rode inward, andoif ||icning the 
angle ppiided oitt t|!i^hinocero8 

appesred, fiseding at die fbmfr^i|)g^|remity the 
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- ^en. Upon seeing the intruders he raised his ' 
head, bent back his ears, and stamped his foot^ 
violently against the ground, as if peremptorily^^ 
prohibiting their advance. Their bows were already 
strung, and fixing each an arrow in the string, 
they discharged them simultaneously at the huge 
beast. Three of the slip^fVs fell blunted from his 
side as if they had struck against a wall of granite, 
rebounding to a distance of several yards^ but the 
arrow of the chief, directed with a more vigorous ^ 
arm and a surer aim, struck the sturdy animal 
near the right ear and remained fix^d. 

InfViriated by the pain, the rhinoceros bounded 
forward with surprising agility, receiving another 
discharge A*om tlie horsemen. Only one of which 
told, striking nearly in the same spot, and aug¬ 
menting the creature's fury. Mir Shah happened 
to be nearest, and before he could turn his hojihe, 
the exasperated enemy Struck it with Tts horn in 
the side, raised it in the air, and flung it over 
its head. In his rapid transit, Mir Shah luckily 
caught the branch of'a tree which hung over the 
spot, and diseftgaging his legs from the stirrups, 
escaped the fate of his favourite ch4j|er, w^hich 
lay dead upon the grotmd ^ith a hideous gash 
opened into xOTWy. 
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The rhinoceros aid not panse^ but rushed to- 
irards the next horse; the terrified creature 
(fwned and made off with all speed in spite of 
the efforts of its rider to restrain The steed 
of Baba Bhirzad folloWdfi its eEainple> Wd both 
dashed through the jangle* quickly unseating 
their riders^ who were swept iirom thmr saddles 
by branches of trees which spread across the nar* 
row anAmperfkct pathway. The Mogul leader^ 
meanwhile* had dismounted from his charger* and 
casting the reins upon its neck* the animal dashed 
In terror through the jungle. 

The bold warrior, now left alone in the de¬ 
file, shot two arrows in quick succession at the 
fierce beast, which was in full pursuit of his com¬ 
rades; this unlooked-for assault caused it to turn 
and advance to the attack of its dismounted an¬ 


t^ill^st. The Mogul placed himself behind the 
trunk of ff large tree* ancP|^e rhinoceros approach¬ 
ing in full career, in the wantonness of its rage 
struck its horn into the trunk with such force that 
it remained fixed there for several seconds. The 
moment was critical. Its eye was** gleaming with 
rage. T£|Mliogal drew the feather ofWn arrow to 
his shoulder, and Wtet die #haft sHdi prodigious 
strra^h into the socket of that |^ing orb. It 
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passed with itresistible force into the brain of the 
ponderous brute^ which fell dead with a stifled 
grunt upon the earth. Having joined his coxhq! 
panions, who were a good deah bruised, but not 
seriously injured by thehr falls, they soon recovered 
their horses> skinned the dead enemy, and conti- 
,nued merrily on their way. 
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CHAPTER III. 

# « 

Tartar Chan was anxiously expecting a reply 
to his meAenger from the Mogul Emperor. Famine 
was already raging within the walls of Oualior, and 
there was yet no prospect of relief. The lamenta* 
tk»ns of the sufferers were every moment becoming 
louder and more fearful. The governor was tax¬ 
ed as the cause of all their misery in not having 
given up the fort, to the Mogul general as origin¬ 
ally stipulated. From reprehensions they proceed¬ 
ed to threats, and at length Tartar Chan began to 
feaa/tpr his personal safety. In his perplexity he 
souPit Sheikh Mahomed, his advice under 

>^sifcumstances of unusual dmculty. 

had better d^ starving/' said the sage, 
'' than capitulate to enemies who wiH visit us with 
an equally painful death. ^If we tUmely submit 
to their yoklfi^we shidl pethih in igtlominv^> but if 
we die fVee within these ivetl^i at least 
exphn with honour/* 
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But disease and famine ail^raging in different 
quarters^ and the enraged populace threaten my 
life/’ 

' ** I will go and appease them.. There has been 
scarcely yet time for an answer to your embassy. 

I will persuade them to wait with patience an¬ 
other day or two, within which interval I have 
no doubt an answer will be returned, If fa¬ 
vourable, we can have no cause for apprehension; 
if adverse, it will be then time enough to adopt 
desperate measures.” 

Sheikh Mahomed went into the bazaar and ha* 
rangued the inhabitants. He was revered by them 
as a prophet, and they listened to his voice as to 
a revelation from Heaven. They yielded to his 
entreaties, they hushed their cries, and consented 
to abide the issue of their governor’s message to 
the Mogul potentate; ^ 

That very night tha^tchword was heard a^he 
gate ,* the messenger wks Emitted, and with him^ 
a party bearing a supply of provisions. They had 
evaded the enemy’s pick^ by a secret path un¬ 
known to the Hin^os. Twelve camels loaded 
with rice^ter^ the fovp amid the all^uts of the 
starving an4 the welcome hilbmiation 

came that an wmy was on its way to relieve thm, 

I 5 
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and might be exp^ted within twenty-four hours. 
This intelligence so gladdened the hearts of the 
despairing inhabitants, that instead of the wailings 
of despair, shouts of i^icing were hefPfd from 
every part of the fortress. The enemy knew not how 
to account for this sudden change. They had been 
made acquainted with lhe safTerings of the besieged, 
and Were every moment ekpecting that the latter 
would capitulate without proposing terms, which 
the Hindoo general had determined to refuse. The 
conclusion they came to wm, that it was a feint to 
throw them ofT their ^ard; but they treated with 
contempt the idea of a few starving soldiers at¬ 
tempting anything against a numerous army, pro¬ 
vided with eveifythiiig necessary, and commanded 
by a leader of reputation. They derided therefore 
the rejoicings of the besieged, and slumbered that 
niAt in perfect security. 

vn that very night, howler, at the suggestion 
Sheikh Mahomed, Tirtar Chan determined 
upon making a sortie at the head "of a chosen 
body of his bravest soldiers, now e]eted to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm at so near a prospect 
of relief. Their eohmies never for an instant ima¬ 
gined dtat such a meastite would ^ resorted to, 
knowing how greatly t6e garrison was reduced by 
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famine^ and supposing, therefore, that the soldiers 
could not be in a condition to hazard a personal 
encounter with a vigorous and numerous body of 
troops. ^The night wan dark, the wind gusty, 
which was rather favourable for such an enterprise 
as Tartar Chan contemplated, since the approach 
of his detachment to the fiostile camp would be 
less likely to be detected before they should reaeh 
their destination. An hour past midnight was the 
period fixed, when it was imagined the Hindoo 
army would be the leatt apprehensive of an attack 
from a weakened and starving garrison. 

The soldiers selected for the enterprise were 
assembled shortly after midnight, quitted the 
gates in silence, and marched stealthily towards 
the camp. As they approached they were hail¬ 
ed by the sentinel, who was instantly shot dead 
with an arrow. Proceeding noiselessly on^rd, 
the hail of a second sentinel was answered^ a 
similar manner. No alarm was yet given. Th^v 
were within a hundred yards of the enemy's lines, 
when their approach was observed, and a shout 
raised. The Hindoo-soldiers, starting from their 
sleep, issned firom their tents, many of them un¬ 
armed, an^^thera with only a dagger or a short 
sabre. The besieged rushed forward to the tents 
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of the besi^ers, creating a dreadful panic. Tliey 
had divided into small bodies, and were known 
to each other by a long white floating streamer 
which each wore attached to the left side of hfp 
turban, and^ which there was sufRcient light to 
distinguish. 

The Hindoos soon''assembled in such num¬ 
bers that they incommoded each other, and thus 
the greatest confusion prevailed. They could 
not perceive their foes, who made a dreadful 
alaughter among them during the panic by which 
they were overcome^ Seeing not whence the stroke 
of death came, ^ey frequently mistook one an- 
ot|ier for entmies, and inflicted mutual destruction. 
The groans of the dying mingled with the shouts 
of the assailants in every part of the camp. The 
carnage was appalling. Several elephants, picketed 
wi^in the lines, were let loose by the garrison, 
ww pricked them with Sheir spears until they 
^Alfcame infuriated, and pinniped among the tents, 
adding to the general consternationj^Hundreds of 
persons were trodden to death by these affrighted 
creatures, which rushed onw^^ w^h an impetu¬ 
osity that nothing Could resist Morning dawned 
before the work of had ceased, when Tar¬ 

tar Chan andliis bold flSIlowers, satisfled at their 
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success^ returned to the fortress with the loss of 
only fifteen men. 

, On the following day shouts of triumph were 
’lizard from the walls of Gualior. A great number 
of oxen and sheep had been driven into the fort 
during the struggle of the preceding nighty and 
a large quantity of rice secured. The inhabitants 
were now as much elated as they had before been 
depressed. The prospect of speedy relief from 
the Mogul army, and the present unlooked-for 
supply of provisions, stilled tbeir murmurs ; and 
the gov^crnor's success in his late enterprise recon¬ 
ciled them to his forilfer breach of faith with a 
generous ally.' Those houses in which famine had 
already begun to deposit her prey, were cleared of 
their dead, fumigated, and the enlivening hopes 
produced by such a sudden reverse of fortune, so 
neutralized tlie effects of disease, that many^ho 
were sick arose from tUCir beds and were restored 
to comparative health within a few hours. 

Tartar already began to repent that he 

had sought thie assistance of the Moguls. Seeing 
how easily he hid made an impression upon 
Uie hostile forces, he wai^ disposed to think that 
by judicious night^ttaclfS'hc might with his own 
forces obli^ them to ram the siege ; but he did 
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not calculate the di^erence between an enemy 
prepared and an enemy off theii* guard* Another 
such an enterprise must have failed. Tartar CSian, 
though a brave, wlas a vain and stubborn man, finik 
of ambition and without integrity. He could not 
bear to think of giving uprthe fortress to his allies, 
and holding it in fealty under a prince who was not 
in Uie habit of allowing his vassals or feudatories 
the privilege of independence. He had been reliev. 
ed from present embarrassment, and his pretensions 
rose in proportion. It was a hard thing to relin^ 
quish authority which he had struggled so hard 
to maintain, or at least to have it abridged by the 
influence of greater. 

There was one ^fiiculty; he knew it to be 
the prevailing feeling of the garrison, that in case 
the enemy were obliged to raise the siege by the 
Mqptl army, the fortreifs should be put into the 
immediate possession of their general. fiabur*s go- 
'^eemment was popular, and he was dreaded by all 
the neighbottring poten&tes. J^l^^lrenown as a 
warrior filled the nations with awe» His alliance 
was a bleasingw^iis hostility a hmet The gover*. 
nor of Gualior sought filh^ikh Mahomed, as usual, 
in hU difISMilties. * « 

** Welli 8heikb,'l afliw 1 think we have 
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been rash in go hastily soliciting aid when we 
might have accomplished with our own arms 
what we seek for from those of our allies/' 

: i Then, why have you not done it? You grow 
presumptuous fVom temporary good fortune; but, 
rely upon it, if you do not take heed, the success of 
a moment will act as a spark upon gunpowder, and 
produce an explosion that shall spread ruin around 
you. An act of bad faith can find no excuse; 
it seldom remains unpunished sooner or later. 
Take my word for it, that without speedy aid 
from the Moguls you must fall under the domi* 
nation of Hindoos, who, towards Mahomedans, are 
th?'worst of tyrants." 

** But what is life worth if we are obliged to 
give up all that renders it desirable ? 1 must re¬ 

linquish my government, and I would rather die 
than do that." 

** Yon should have some to ibis conclusion be¬ 
fore you despatched a messenger for assistance in 
your extremKi|^ You are bound by solemn engage¬ 
ments, and it is too late to retract Besides, your 
personal advantages should weigh but as a feather 
against the general inierest. The lives of those 
you govern are dear to them^ so are thei»,liberties; 
and you can have no mlilrai right to put d^ese in 
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^ jeopardy; for aa sore Its to-morrow's sun shall rise> 
if you attempt to break your faith a second time 

with- those wha are coi^ng to youc;i!elief^ your 

•* ^ 

ruin willV,be consequence, and you will pef»v 

^ T** 

haps involve many innocent persons in you^ own 
destruction. 1 have spoken boldly. You know 
that I am not qpe to. fix my opinions rashly; when 
once fixed therefore, they are not re^ily diverted. 
Act the part of a . just man, as ydu did last night 
that of a brave one, and you may look confidently 
for your reward; I repeat it, a second breach 
of faith will terminateIk your doom.*’ 

The govemmr wa# exceediligly .mortified at the 
resjnH of this interview. Styeikh Mahdij^d was'^oo 
much respected by t|ie garrison to render it safe 
to treat him wi^ indignity; Tartar Chan th^e- 
fore quitted ^his presence with.,.angry feelings 
which he did not think it, jnhident to express. He 
resolved, hovreyer, not to be guided by the counsel 
;iif the sage, notwi^istanding the Celebrity he had 
obtained for his gift of fi^eknowh|||||. No man, 
he argued, is infallible,' and the Sheikh may hap*, 
pen to be wrongs ^for:,^cei at least ithe governor 
was determined to -think and to act upon this 

rash assumpriom iftvfpilC W^or^quieiK^ 

Having souiuigil sevc|§i Cf ldtofficei^^^ he found 
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two or three among them who readily concurred 
in his views, though the majority were decidedly 
opposed to them. Making therefori hirdetermi- 
nation known but to-those on whose ddelity he 
thought he cpuld rely, he aw'aited patiently the 
advance of the Mogul forces, whom he determined 
to render subservient to his purposes, and then 
dismiss without reward. He had an idea that he 
could obviate any ^future molestation from the Hin¬ 
doo arms by calling in the md of some of his Af¬ 
ghan* neighbours, who'would Slender their assist¬ 
ance with much humbler expectatioiis than the 
Moguls. Under these impressions, and actuated by 
the^ 6ini8t«e re8oldtlons, he assembled his soldiiers, 
and gave his orders how they ^,ere to act in concert 
with the Moguls, so soon as the latter should come 
to the relief of Gualior. He commanded a body 
of his bravest men to issue from the gate of the 
town, and, while the enemy were engaged with his 
allies, secure all the provisions they could find in 
the hostile cal|^ He gave the ^mmand of this 
detachment to a spirited officer, upon whom he 
could rely, and looked forward with confidence to 
success. , * 

Sheikh Mahom^ was not blind to wlist was 
passing in ^e governor's i^ind ; ko knew his craft 
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and resolved to counteract it Affecting perfect 
confidence in Tartar Chan’s int^prity^ the latter 
was thrown off Ms guard, and his intentions made 
sufiiciently evident to the sage to justify the plan 
he intended to pursue. Two days after the late 
nocturnal encounter with the enemy, the Mogul 
forces arrived to the relief of Gualior. 

There was an evident bustle in the Hindoo 
camp. The advancing army was led by the chief 
who had so lately distinguished himself in the 
jungle by killing a rhinoceros. This feat of prow¬ 
ess had reached the ears of Uke idolaters, and they 
were pr^ared ibr a desperate conflict. Their 
forces outnumbered those of their enemies by se¬ 
veral thousands, b^J they were greatly inferior in 
discipline i thef had, however, among them a 
body of Rajpoots, which gave them confidence, as 
those troops have alv^aye been distinguished by 
their headlong and indomfitable valour. The shouts 
of exultation from the town and fort were heard 
with feelings of >dc»p vexation isi|(dn the hostile 
lines { but there was no time for the encourage¬ 
ment of petty Meetings with so formidable an enemy 
at tbelr backs. 

The Moguls pHehri their dhmp almost in sight 
of the Hindoo ahny^ and immediitely advanced lo 
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the attack. Baba Shirzad^ Mir Shah^ and Dost 
Nasir^ had severally commands under their brave 
chiefs who took post in the centre. 

Shortly aj^r day-break^ the Mahomedans ad¬ 
vanced in order of battle. The Hindoos were drawn 
out to receive them, their line extending to a great 
length, curving in the form of a crescent, as if 
to enclose their foes, whom they greatly out¬ 
numbered. The Rajpoots were placed in the 
centre, which was strengthened by the leader of 
the idolaters with bis best troops. The battle 
commenced with terrible impetuosity on the part 
of the Moguls, their charge being received by the 
foe with great steadiness. The Rajpoots bore the 
brunt of the shock, and the line did not waver. 
The Mogul leader fought with an energy that as¬ 
tonished his foes. He killed no less than six Raj¬ 
poots, to whom he had been opposed hand to hand. 
Still no sensible impr<!Ssion was made upon the 
Hindoo line. 

The troops 4llider command qf Dost Nasir had 
been thrown into confusion by the severe charge 
of the enemyis horse, a large and well appointed 
body. At this moment the horns of the cres¬ 
cent were seen gradually closing to encompass the 
Mahomedan army. Their leader* perceiving that 
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the crisis had arrived, dashed his turban from 
his brow, and shaking his thick black locks 
over his shotilders, called aloud upon the Pro> 
phet, and with '^e cry of Allah Akbur, charged 
the centre of the enemy’s line with irresistible 
impetuosity. The shock ^mediately arrested 
the advance of the wings. The line wavered*— 
the Rajpoots could not stand against the impe¬ 
tuosity of the charge —they gave way-—instant 
confusion followed. At this moment, a body of 
Tartar Chan’s troops issued from the town, and 
attacking the foe in their rear, completed the 
rout ; they fled on all sides, and abandoned tlieir 
camp to the victors. The battle had been short 
but decisive. Immense quantities of provisions 
were found in the Hindoo Camp, which were re¬ 
moved to the town and fort amid the acclamations 
of the inhabitants and of the garrison. 

Tartar Chan immediat^y sent a messenger to 
acknowledge the timely assistance of the Moguls, 
but said not a word of putting Gtl^ior into their 
possession. 

The morning after the Hindoo genial had rals- 
^ ed the siege, the Mogul chief sent to Tartar Chan 
to demand a fulfUmeitt of the conditions upon 
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which he hed repaired to the relief of Oualior. 
For a day or two^ he was amused with Mvolous 
excuses^ and then a peremptory refusal was given 
to resign the to*^ and fort into his possession. 

Meanwhile fiheikh Mahomed, disgusted at the 
governor's baseness, sent a private messenger to 
the Mogul general to say, that if he would trust 
himself singly within the fort, he would engage to 
find means of introducing his troops, and of short¬ 
ly putting the town and fortress of Oualior into 
his hands. The Mogul accordingly affected to 

receive the refusal of Tartar Chan in a fnendlv 

• 

manner, leading him to suppose that he was pre¬ 
pared to relinquish his claim; but represented to 
him that, as the enemy might muster in stronger 
force and return, it was desirable he should be 
allowed to bring his troops under the protection 
of the fortress. He further requested as an espe¬ 
cial favour, that he might be permitted to visit the 
learned Sheikh Mahomed, of whose reputation he 
had heard so ijo^h, in carder that he might tender 
him the homage of his admiration. Both these re¬ 
quests were oqpeded to without scruple; the go¬ 
vernor having no suspicion that mischief could 
accrue from admitting a single warrior within the 
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Ibirtf iWINiU giKFdad hy the vigilatiM of e brave 
attd active garrison, 

^ During the visit to the sage> h'ad 

provided a liberal entertafinOent, to which several 
elleers of the garrison were idvited^ be sent weard 
to the govmor (rom time to^time, requestisg per¬ 
mission for 80^ and snch (^cert^ be admitted 
alsoj until at length Tartar Chan desire^^ the com¬ 
mander of the guard to use his own discretion in ad- 
mitting whom he chose, conceiving himself sAure 
in hii4idelity« That officer, being a dia^ple of the 
philosopher and privy to ^e plot, availed him¬ 
self of this order to permit anybody tiiC Mogul 
wished to pass in, till at lett^h a considerable 
body of resolute warriors we];e within the wdls, 
before tbe entertainment was ended* * The ibrt 
thus fell easily Into possession of the Moguls with¬ 
out bloodshed* The governor was summoned be¬ 
fore their generaL o 
** Traitor/* said the latter, know that you 
stand in the presence of wbur Padshah, Emperor 
of the Moguls* Follow me to the ramparts V* 
Having reached^the bat^bement% accompanied 
by several of his own ollcers, the Emperor said, 
^ What does yout Ihlthlessneia deserve }** 


* Set Brigg*# Fernfeta, vol* ii. p. 93 , 
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The pit^of a cooqaeror^** replied T«^t|^^€han. 

** Princes nave a solemn duty to perfonn in rid« 
ding tt^ world of those who deserve not to live. 
Your doom is sealed.**«*-3e3ring whicbi Babur adz¬ 
ed the trembling govemol: by the cuimnerbund^ 
raised him from the ground aa, if he had been an 
infant^ and fluftg him over the battlements. * 

* Babur’fc strength is said to have been prodigious, as a 
proof of which it is related^ that he used to leap from one 
pinnacle to another of the pinnated nunpartS) used in the 
Eastf in his dsvible-soled boots, and thiu he even frequently 
took a man under each arm and laent leaping alorqr 
rampart from one of the pointed {Hnpades to another.** «>• 
^Sge MettH/trs of BabWf p. 430. 
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Hegira 987. HttuaToen fnce^»4<)d, wt ih# <l«Mh *■ 
Catbert to the thMri^of Delhi 
Heg. 988. fi^^ieCaated the A%b«&i at JhiiUMfe, 

Hag. 949,^ Homayoo!! eouleda <atB4«l to halitdltit 1^88)( 
vDolhif oa the beaks die Jotaii% to ^t^wh he gs(«a< iUg 
neta^ Deott Pnom, the aiylnto of die lbi^fled«8nigirbldhi 
he mtt^ed tomrds Saiaagpoor, u Msl^ 

Heg 941, 4 ^ Bioadtir Shidi thietr hiiaa^ 8|io4a« )984. 
which was lUTeMed by the MoguK w|ift eftey a ft«f de^lr 
, eecaladed the^walU, and, tbon|^ tb^ pnmn eonifoted of 
bereral thousand toen, it feiU into ihdr haiids. The kmg 
also made himself master of the cilndel i|f Ohaniyattere* 
Having <m»ed a number ^ steel i^ea to be made^ 
the flgmsoQ was withdrawn from a part of t^e fcft^ 
deemed marcesstble, ho eantod the ste^ epiklik to be flaced 
In the seacp of the toek^ by whid^ toeUM hisMf and 
tldtty ntoo efltoete aseandfd. Th* 

' {Alt to tbe twoed, beb the fort^ntork Wha h«d,b|ptyely <* 
defended the pUee, obtained henotiiiddb temi^. the 
wealth tonnd here wdi so gtoMf^thet Hvetoftolf |pifd to 
hlf oflkert seed soldittm as toncih gdU, sSNr^ aad |ewel|aa 
(tooH be heaped up4a thetf m^detlse 
^vnlnatoAi#iankandmeni t*'* l 

efg.948, The Vnghdd siege 
wbl^heldont toridn mon% bh» Waa ^ 
bjrtdewcco^HoofiO^fjWi, ISbb 
hij^ pUtoTnpoB tof^ 
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tAMe aboTO the ibrit ^eie latiiiah^ aii4 floalfd dovn 
mtbout reautanco* Tbi» bii»g low, thc^ were tnnlj 

^ ^ AtOntoimtedi And the place wat thus seemed. 

1589 Homafooa being smprised hjr Sheer €%An 

nn ilie banka ef the Oanges^ mut ebitgod to make hit eei&pe 
AflVOM the nver. On thi* occasion, it is said that eight 
thottSAnd Mognlf) exclnsire of Hindoos^ were dioainci, 
wtei^ wheliii WAS the Pnnee Mahoined ^men Mirza The 
king owed kia life to one Ni«unt e water«canier, who with 
IfrMt awAm bc«do him across the mcr, and was 

Atnettg t|i 0 who snrvieed the aUnghter of that eaentfut 
4A)r, 

1540. Htp 947. ECnmajOoft wa* attacked by Sheer Chan, 
nod sustained another signal defeat The kmg naa obliged 
to 87 , and* alter dndunng uuhcmd uf muenes, leachrd 
Amurkote With a few attendants only 

1542. Heg 940. The Queen Vanoa Begum gave birth to 
Pruioe Akban* I1 uiim>qou ikially took reAigt m the 
c^al of Setntnn, where he was h 06 pitild> received hy the 
goremor on the part of Shah Tauua]\ Ring of PetAtA 
Opon HilMUiyeim’e Shett Shah Soor owended the 
throne. 

1548. 950. Sbedr fifealt wego to the fmrt of llaiseui 

ttie siege 'was protracted ferr mAnr mouths, hut, upon the 
gnvenloT oafitAhitiiig, the gut^n weie penmetod to 
it^aieh out with theif arms and property. 

t844> j^Ug, kmg nwrehi^ agunst (be fort of Chit, 

lete, idbaih i^midndsred by eapltu^on. He then moidbeRl 
Ralma|vi'k eoe of the strongest fens in Hindosten 
DwIaI ^ ferge, A threwu tgsuMt the fort, bpisg m 
AkAifedfe4p«4 >y tkd kkig, emd JipeitfogApowdii mi^jagum 
lu49^1te^ !{irC|i«rty tOevlOd, 'Sh^'^bah, adi^a 
ttumlwr of giwqen,wefe tihwii together with seewiwl 
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chiefiit who oumcd to their ^titi ^eod. The lung, 
thoughhe breathed tAthgref^fBuiygayeardore^ihoat^k 
to bocontmaod,«n4,mtbeeTau]^ttowfl be»)gb|iought^hun 
that the {tbce had been rddtvod hf hi9 troops ho (t3c4 oot. 

^ thank* to the Atmi^ty ^od ”aud oxpitcd. He ^viMtWut- 
eeedcd by his younger boi^ Jiilel Chan, who aaattined the 
utle of Islam *Shali, comiptod to Sulim Shah. 

<)53 Sahm Shah nairowly e8a^>ed detW^h fro® a 
daring att< mpt ol Syred Chan. 

l£eg. 935 The kmg dew ao aMnatm who attempted I548« 
bis lift in the mountain ot Maakote. 

Heg 957. Khowas Chan, a chief justly rent^wned for 1560. 
hi* gioat abilitiea m war, having rerrolted, was assasiiiiated 
br T ij Chan m order to lecmninend himseli to the king. 

Utg 960. Sulim bhfdi died of fistula, attei ft, reign ot 115.3, 
nmo ^ears. He wis succeeded by his hioUun-u^law, who 
put the Pnort htioze to dtath, and usuiped the thione. 

Ilig. 961 M (homed Shah wts attacked by a young 1553 
noble in tho ludioiice chamber, and nanowly escaped >nth 
his life T]ie dainng > outh who had assaulted him was cut 
to pieces by tlus guurdb. 

Beg. 962. I ho fortunes of Mahomed Sliah h^n to 1534 
decline. Khiri Chon, son of ^horned Rhah Foorbir, Of 
Bengal, m older to icvongn the death of his fiither, slaib m 
the battle of Kalpj, nused an at^y« and assuming the tttfr 
of Bahulm Shah, wrested by fomo a gNat^^jsttt tho 
eastern provinces out of the hands of Mshdfoed Sfaahf 
whmn he eventually dieted and slew.' SKdndsr $bah 
Sou was elected ting. He was fols year defoafeed with 
groat slaughtar by Hnmayoea, who had mtiimnd tn hli 
dualmoni with a nwhwofii «nd wnli 
^idi Ticfoty decided the foie of the 
Idngdom of IWt foU <!» ever from li|M» huhdt $f the 
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Hamayoon re>cntered Delhi in tiiamph, and 
became a Mcond time Kii^ of IIindoBtan. 

15£$. 963. Shah Abool Manly, on account of di^pute^^ 

trith the gonerals of hie anny in the Punjab, had given time 
to Seconder Soor to rally hia forces. The king accordingly 
permitted hie son Akbar, under tlic diiection of Beiiani 
Chan^ to go against him. One evening <is the king 'iras 
tralking on the library tomce nt Dellii, in consequence of hi« 
staff slipping along the maible pavtnicnt, be loll headlong, 
and nas taken up insensible. He was Ui«l upon a bed, and 
although he recovered his speech, ht died font dijs aftei 
about sunset. ITe Mrasbuiied in the new iitj on tlio banks 
of the n\cr, and a splendid monument was iieettd oomc 
years after by his son Akbar. Hiima\oon dud at the age 
offtfty>oae, after a reign of twontj-tive yearb, both in 
Cabul and India. He was ft pnneo of great inticpiditi, 
possessing the sutues of chanty and munificentc m an 
emineiit degree. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Onb morning a poor Parjah was seated at the 
door of hts miserable hovel in a solitary spot not far 
from the bank of 4 river He was in a state of the 
saddest destitution. Famine had ravaged the district. 
Thousands of his countrymen had died around him^ and 
he expected every moment a similsQ^ doom. His tvife 
was lying with a baby at her breast in a comer of the 
hutj unable to rise froid exhaustion. Food indeed 
was to be purchased at the nei^bouring town, but he 
had no money, and no ^rnie in the bazaar would 
scU food to a Pariah. He made up his mind to 
die. Fpr da)« he tasted nothing but the roots of 
a few shrubs whicli grew sparingly upoh the 
river's banh. The whole of that morning he had 
followed a drove of mn, and collected their dungin 
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<)frdcr to obtain th^ few grains of gram* which it 
might chance tq contain. Haring washed the ordure^ 
after a hard morning's labcnr he obtained about 
a handful of grain, which he boiled aild gave to 
his wife. He had himself fasted since the previous 
day. His wife was a young creature, not yet 
fifteen, though the nS^er of three children. He 
loved her with a fondness as ardent as it was merited, 
and this fondness was now greatly enhanced by the 
sad drcumstanees to which the^ and their children 
were likely to become victims. 

The unhappy husband gazed upon the waters of 
the ^ they flowed solemnly onward, his 

mind absorbed in his own inteitts distress. What 


is there, he thought, in this world to yonder life de¬ 
sirable ^ Is it noy>ne continued scene of privation tb 
the despised Pari^ ^ Is be not afi outcast from ej^iery 
human community but that degraded race of which 
he is a member ? May be not be struck dead if he 
but cross tl^ path of ii Brahmin ? If the hand of 
tytUnny is ra&d to stril|b, dmre he lifti^p his to 
ward off ihe stroke? If his shadow pass over tl^ 
groutjd upon which the feet of holy men are Hi^dinl^ 
is it not pronounced accursed, and he doomed to ex- 


* Ontm 1 * a lojrt bj cattle m India. 
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piate the fearful penalty df haring cast pollution 
upon the very earth which now denies him suste¬ 
nance? And yet death is a terrilde event. What 
becomes of the Pariah when the vultures have secured 
his body,and his bones are reduced to dust ? He has no 
prospect beyond the grave, which shuts him out from 
all future hope. He has therefore no motive for 
preserving life, and yet he has a natural dread of 
losing it. The certainty, however sad, is preferable 
to the terrible uncertainty that may issue in some¬ 
thing worse The elements of happiness may be 
found in this world with all its miseries. If 1 could 
provide for those around me X should still be compel 
ratively a happy jnan; 1 have a wife whom I love, 
children dear to my heart; could 1 but give them 
ibod, with all this bereavement, 1 would no longer 
deplore the condition of a poor PaBafu 

These and similar thoughts passed through the 
mind of the standing dindoo, as he sat before the 
door of his hovel, gazing with a vacaitt expression 
upon the river. It wa^ here of great breadth and 
considerable depth. He was at length aroused 
ftifm ^ meiftal absorption, by seeing on the other 
side {Norseman riding at full speed towa^ the 
bank. He observed the man's impetuous career, every 

ltd ' 
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expecting to see him halt; bat no—*the 
stiratiger urged his steed madly on;pird and plunged 
'^tntQ ^e river* The eurrantj though not turbolent,^ 
was rapid, and he was borne down the stream. His 
horse encumbered with its load—for, besides the 
rid^j, it had a large pack upon its back—soon 
began to sink under its burthen. The rider per- 
eeivii^ his peril quitted the saddle and began to 
swim towards the shore; but he was heavily dad, 
and the current proved too stroijg for him. 

The horse, released its encumbrance, rose 
gallantly above the waters, and succeeded in reaching 
the bank# Thc^ man was soon in extreme danger; be 
could scarcely kedp his head abov^ die surface; his 
stni^es were desperate, but it was evident they 
could not last much longer. His stomach was 
already filled with wate]v-4iis eyes were becoming 
dim—hie senses fading fast; he gasped, turned npon 
his back, and drifted with the StKpam. 

The Pariil^ seeing the stranger's peril, started 
from the ground, and, wdtk as he was, ^n to the 
bank Opposite to the spot where the swimmer wa!^ 
straggling, and, plunging into the river, wi^ much 
difficulty succeeded in bring^ him to landr l%e 
stranger lay for some time Insensible ; but by rubbing 
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, fuAtrnmmn^ 

and rolling hhp upon the ground^ the Pariah finally 
restored him tOiOonsdousnens. He looked at his 
bcnefiftctor and pronounced a blessing upon him. 

How h it/* he cried) ** that a Mahomedan beholds 
in his preserver one of a race who consider personal 
cemtact with any one, not of their own caste, a carnal 
defilement ?” 

Poriahsdonot think thus. You have been preserved 
by one whose touch would be pollution to a Hindoo, 
but which 1 rejoic^to find has been the salvation of 
a IViahomedan. It is at least some consolation to 
know that there do exist human creatures who con 
look upon the outcast without shuddering.** 

I see in you t^e saviour of my life, and that is to 
me paramount over all the poor considerations of rank. 
Civil distinctions, when they destroy social obligations, 
are a bane; I am willing, if he will permit me, to 
share the hut of the Pariah/" 

Stranger, yon dan oi&y have a starring man's wel¬ 
come, I am fast ^ing to a better or a worse destiny 
woi^e I am tauglit|p believe, fi>r death secures 
j;o favourable change to the contemned outcast. In 
ymidei^ hut ilt my wife with tliree children dying. 
Would I could ofim* ymi a better asylum.** 

** Perhaps my salvation may involve yours* 1 hope 
to bring you relieft^My horse has reached the shore 
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in safety, aud it bears a supply of provisions. Come, 
let n* to youi^home.*’ 

The eyes of his preserver glisieAed, he touched 
the ground with his' fingers, placed them against 
his emaciated forehead, and, murmuring a hlcstdng 
upon the strangef^ led the way to his miserable hovel. 

Upon entering,^the first thing that struck the 
stranger was the wife of lus deliverer stretched 
the ground apjwitently in the agonies of de^h j; 
hji 'lier aide lay two children of the several ages of 
♦wo and three year*, and at her breast w'as a third 
attempting to diavr thirt nutriment which the bosom 
no longer supplied. A tear started into the eye of 
the husband and fether, as he^ saw his guests 
cheek wet ivith the ready tribute of sympathy. 

The horse having reached the bank, had with the 
common instinct of its nature gone to the Pariah a 
hut, where it was standing when its master entered. 
Having taken off the pack, 'the provisions were pro- 
dn^ which consist^ of cold meats, rice, and a 
fe^condimen^ with mme bottles of Persian 
wine. The rice was spread out in the sun and care¬ 
fully dried i meanwhile a small q^uantity of mne was 
poured down the throats of Uie youthfiil mother and 
her children, after which they vfem sparingly fed by 
the anidoua hn^band, who lilijjwise assuaged the 
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|)angs of his hunger* lie and his fairily 
rapidly revired afiter this seasonable administration 
of relief. 

Some hours after tlie stranger’s rescue from the 
river, several horsemen appeared on the other side; 
but seeing that the stream was not fordable and too 
wide to cross with safety they retired. That very night 
the Pariah’s guest complaiiied of restlessness* His 
sleep was disturbed, his throat parched, his puUo 
unequal and his akin dry. He lay upon some withered 
grass in the corner of his preserver’s hovel, covered 
witli a shawl which he usually wore round liis waist. 
By the moi’iiinghe was in a high fever ; it augmented 
rapidly. For several days it increased until he was 
in a state of delirium; in proportion as he grew 
worse the starving family got better. 

Among the things in the pack, belongiug to the 
stranger, ^vas a small ba^ containing six thousand 
rupees in gold. When the provisions were exhausted 
the Pariah took from this store what was necessary to 
obtain tlu requisite nourishment for his family and 
his guest; this he procured from the neighbouring 
towu, but did*DOt appropriate a rupee beyond what 
their domestic exigencies demanded. He attended 
his guest with a tenderness and attention inspired 
by his natural kmdue^ of heart, and the obligations 
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which he Mt under to him for the salvation of his 
foomstarvatimi. His wife united her attention 
to his ; thf^ foared for their benefaetor's life. They 
watched by him night and 4ay. His constitution 
at length ov^came the fever, and he rapidly rcoo- 
vered. When bis senses returned, he blessed his 
preservers for thiSIr attention, llie Pariah placed 
his bag of money before him and accounted for every 
that had been bestowed. The invalid was 
several weeks under the humble roof of his preserver 
before he could proceed on his way. 

Daring his recovery, he had a full opportunity 
of witnessing the charapter of his h^ts. Both had 
recover^ their natural health. The wife was a 
small delicate creature, gentle, pretty, with n 
light graceful i%ure, and an extremely placid 
countenance. The man was young and vigeroui, 
short but well knit, and exhibiting a frame capable 
of great endurance. Their eldest child was a girl 
SfljUMl^threc years old, and beautiful as a cherub. 
Sming could exceed the }»erfect symmetry of its 
little limbs, and both parents seemed to look with 
pride upon the budding beauty of thifir offspring* 
^^My worthy host/* said the stranger one day to 
th^ Pariah, who was seated Sbside him smoking a 
small portion of tobacco rolled up in a plantain leaf, 
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** I must shortly leave you. This hun|ble dwelling 
has been my security, as no one would thirds of 
seeking the fbgitivo in the hovel of a PaCldah* YOn 
have ministered to me during sickness with a kind¬ 
ness which I never can eithei forget or repay.” 

Nay, our attentions have becd more than re** 
paid by preservation from ^ terrilAe death, and had 
not that been the case they would have been suifi* 
cicntlv requited in your high appreciation of them/* 

"You know not whom you have harboured.” 

" Nor do I seek to know • it is enough for me 
that I have <iaved the life of a follew-creature. To 
me it IS quite a matter of indifference who or what 
you may be; you have proved my benefactor aud 1 
shall never forget that I am indebted to you, not only 
for mj own life, but for those lives which are for 
dearer to me than my own.” 

" To-morrow 1 must .quit you. It may perhaps 
be some consolation to you to know that you saved 
the life of the Kmperor Humayoon. I hasre 1b||IU 
driven from my throne by a rebel, and I 
my-clf undei the protection of some foreign power 
until I can regain it.*’ 

The Pariah and his wife prostrated thems^ves 
1)eforc the Mogul the moment he had proclaimed bis 
regality. 
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" Rise,” said the Emperor, "and receive my bene¬ 
diction : take this ring and this gold, and may it 
in future keep you &om the privations to which you 
have hitherto been iskposedi” ' ^ 

Saying this, he took from his finger a ring 
baling a large ruby of considerable value, and put 
it into the hand of his host, t(^ether %vith a bag con¬ 
taining two thousand, rupees in gold. This was a 
Mtoune to a needy family, a provision ibr life, which 
they acknowledged with tears of grateful joy. Being 
now sufiiciently recovered to proceed on his journey, 
the following morning the Humayoon mounted his 
horse, and quitted the Pariah's dwelling with pro¬ 
phetic sadness. 
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CHAPTER II. 

From this moment the Pariah's family prospered. 
With the Emperor’s benefactioR) he purchased a 
large quantity of cattle, which he fed with grass 
from the jungles. By selling these he soon increased 
his two thousand rupees, and in a few years, by a 
course of active industry, became a wealthy man. 
His daughter Yhaliil realised, as she grew up, the 
promise of her babyhood. Her beauty was the theme 
of every tongue, yet no one sought alliance with 
the Pariah, and she remained unwedded, which to 
every Hindoo woman is the sum of human misery. 
All the members of her own tribe were pow destitute 
objects, from a union irith whom her soul Isickcned, 
and she in vain directed* her thoughts to becoming 
the bride of a man of caste. She considered her^case 
deplorable, and began to pine in secret at her ifnha^^ 
lot. 

Her father was grieved to observe her sadness, but 
could not alleviate it. He perceived that the web of lif^ 
was a tangled tissue, which never conld be perfei^ly 
unravelled. The very fortune which had elevated 
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him ihpve hi^ t:giDi|H;!ers» had adrea^y ^orth th«, 
bttdi pf miseiry* that aeamed Imt too li|(dy to 
blossom and Hpon into ihdt. • It b^n to be pleair jto 
him that a man may be p lytetohed under the l^|ght, 
sun of^ pmperity, which iqnay scorch and wither his 
peace, as under the cloud of bereavement, where oft 
andd thel^kness a ^int light glimmers that imparts 
^ a momentary joy, the more exquisite in proportion 
to the briefness of its duration* He had become 
wealthy, but his riches elevating him above the 
society of his fellow outcasts, rendered him com¬ 
paratively a solitary manr They had placed a bar 
betwixt his chi}d and that blessed boon which is the 
inlicritance of all Ood’s creatures,—the union of hearts 
in a bond of reciprocal affection. She wiea excluded 
fF0%that greatest of immunities to the Hindoo, the 
privilege of perpetuating her race, unless by an 
alliance which her proud but sensitive heart could 
not stoop to embrace* 

Many a Pariah had sighed in vain to wiu the aflec- 
of the beautiful Yliahil, but she could not yield 
to s^icitatioBs coming from beings who were but too 
commonly little above the brute in <‘*mder8tandin& 
and familiar with habits which outraged humanity. 

was no unnatural j^de^ but she saw in the 
sobers of her own tHbe much to pity, and nothing 
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to love. Fortune had raised her above them^ and 
she could not stoop to an alliance with those who 
often fed upon the garbage cast to beasts of prey^ 
and had no better home than the perilous retirement 
of the jungle, where, in ^mmon with creatures of 
rapine and of blood, they shared a precarious abode. 

Though the Pariah could bestow upon his daughter 
A dowry that would have rendered her an eligible 
Direct of alliance had she been blessed with the 
proud distinction of caste, no one out of her own 
tribe proposed for one of the loveliest specimens of 
nature’s craft that could be exhibited to the admiration 
of man: ‘-the gentle girl was doomed to pine in utter 
hopelessness. 

A young Pariah had sighed in vain for the love of 
the liodutiful Yhahil. He had sought her notice by 
every attention, but her averted eye and compressed 
lip showed that he had no place in the affections he 
sought to will. He was aVell looking youth, with an 
elevation of mind and a natural refinement of cha¬ 
racter much above the generality of his race ; still he 
wa. not beloved. He, nevertheless, laboured with 
unwearying assiduity to thaw the frost tliat seemed 
to have incrusted tlie heart of her fi>r whom he 
would have ^adly died, had such a sacrifice been 
demanded of him, Whenever she quitted her home. 
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he was sure to be in the way with some humble 
offeHng of attachment) which she invariably refused 
with gentleness, though in a manner that showed her 
sincerity. < 

" Yhahil/" he one day s|^d, ** why am 1 despised ? ’* 

** You arc not despised, Goutama ; not to love a 
man is not to despise him, and you know that our 
aiffections are not in our own keeping/' 

But why can you not love me ? You cannot 
desire to live unmarried; and where mil you find a 
husband, if you do not wed a Pariah ? ” 

It is true, indeed, that 1 would be married; but 
I must find a husband whom 1 can love, otherwise 1 
shall submit to the curse of maidenhood,—tVnr I never 
could attach myself to a man who had not obtained 
an entire ascendancy over my heart." 

** But where do you think of seeking for such a 
man, if you reject the whole race to which you and 
your family belong? " 

** If 1 find not a man of caste, 1 tell you honestly 
I shall never marry." 

" Alas I Yhahil, you would spurn from you one 
who venerates the earth you tread tt(k>n, for a phan¬ 
tom which you can never possess. Would you marry 
a Brahmin only because he is a Brahmin ? " 

Not without he had won my affections ; but, 
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fft truth f the d^irstdation attached to the Pariah 
excludes him from those affections." 

" Would you refuse to wed a Pariah if you loved 
himf" 

Certainly not> if I lo^d him, but 1 never could 
love him. You, Goutama, would have 'secured my 
affection, if it had been possible that it should fix 
upon one of your tribe, but it is not; I feel my blood 
curdle at the very name. IVly repugnance is in¬ 
vincible. We are outcasts, and I would live united 
by that social bond which would make me a mem¬ 
ber of a respected community.” 

** Alas I you are preparing a load of misery for 
yourself, as well as for one who would gladly endure 
it, provided he could bear it in conjunction with you. 
I see nothing but a gloomy prospect before us both. 
Will you afford me no hope ? ” 

“ It were hypocrisy in me to encourage hope, os I 
never can become your bride; fate has placed an 
impassable bar betwixt us." 

Nay, not fate, Yhahil, but woman's pride." 

'' As you will. The bar is nevertheless fixed, 
and there is*no removing it. Seek, Goutama, 
some^ worthier object, and leave me to my des^ 
tiny/ 

Yhahirs parents were unhappy at not aeeiug their 
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daughter married. She was in her fourteenth year, 
and still a maiden. She was their onlv' girl, and 
tenderly beloved by both. The father would have 
gladly seen her united to a man who could have borne 
her into society which she could not be considered 
to eontaminate; but, rather tliaii she should not be 
married at all, he would willingly have consented to 
her becoming the wife of u Pariah. Among Hindoo 
women celibacy is the greatest stigma they can 
undergo; nevertheless the beautiful Vhahil was 
determined to bear the stigma, since she was precluded 
from becoming the wife of a liusband who could lift 
up his head among his fellows without exhibiting 
the brand of pollution upon it. 

Goutama, who had aspired to her affections, u us 
an amiable youth, but poor in circumstances, and 
necessitated to labour in the most degrading voca¬ 
tions, in order to satisfy ^ the demands of nature. 
His general employment was that of scavenger 
in a neighbouring village, to collect cow>dung to 
plaster the floors of the poorer and lower caste of 
Hindoos, to prepare bodies for the funeral pile, and 
similar degrading avocations. The 16vely girl whose 
heart he sought to win was repelled from him by the 
very necessities of his condition, and tliough she 
acknowledged him amiable, and occasionaUy admitted 
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him to Iier presence, she could not look upon him 
without a sickciiing revulsion of heart. She felt 
ashamed of her feelings, but was unable to controul 
them, and her coldness frequently wrung tears of 
de<q> distress from the rejected suitor. 

Her mother pitied liiin, and would gladly have 
consented to licr daughter's union with him, had 
she not ])crceived the girl’s untractablc repugnance. 
Observing this, she could not forbear offering some 
gentle o7<])ostulations. 

Yliahil,” said slie, one day, why, my child, do 
you look ^o cohlly upon poor (joutania } Ho loves 
you: is iioi that «*nough to endear a man to a woman's 
heart ^ ’’ 

No, i]i\' mother. We cannot prepare the channel 
for tin* current of oiir own feelings; they will take 
svhai course they list. We may controul them, nay, 
wo may master, but cannot change them; they are 
iiulependcjit of oiir will. I cannot love Gontama, 
and will never wed a Pariah. In this tvorld if there 
he little hfq>piiiess, there is, at least, a choice of 
miseries; and mine shall be those arising from 
unwedded life,*rather than from a union -which could 
»'Cver render me happy/’ 

But uhy should you seek to elevate yourself 
aliove the condition to which you were born ? ” 
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'' Because it is one of acknowledged disgrace. No 
mortal was even born degraded) and the stigmas 
imposed by conventional prejudices 1 am unwilling to 
sanction by perpetuating them. 1 would emerge 6rom 
the atmosphere of social degradation by which I have 
been for years surrounded. 1 feel within me the 
elements of that nobility which is indigenous in every 
living soul, the nobility of mind, and have a strong 
presentiment that 1 shall elevate myself above the 
present abasement to which destiny seems to have 
consigned me.” 

" Daughter, these are dangerous sentiments to 
encourage; they will plant thorns in your bosom 
which you will find it diJficult to pluck out.” 

If the thorns are there, tlic roses will grow upon 
them, and 1 am content.” 

But is it not better to have the humblest fiower 
blossom within your heart, than to find nothing but 
the bitter root growing there, which puts forth neither 
flower nor fruit ? ” 

" Those joys, my mother, are the sweetest wliich 
have sparkled from a cup impregnated with the 
bitters of affliction. Enjoyment is eifhauced by suf¬ 
fering, and I trust 1 am only passing through the 
ordeal of the one, to bring me into the enviable inhe¬ 
ritance of the other.” 
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The mother forbore to urge a measure to which 
she saw her child so decidedly opposed, but her 
disappointment was severe. She feared that her 
daugliter would never perpetuate her race, and that 
she was destined to be the parent of a degraded 
ott’spring—degraded even among the outcasts of the 
Hindoo population. The father was no less indiappy, 
l>ut he did not interfere with the prejudices of a 
belov'cd cliild. In truth, he felt the force of thcsi- 
prejudices, and forbore to divert them. He was a 
wijaltijy man, and there was no moral reason why s,he 
should not purMie the bent of her own conscience, 
when it did not lead lier into practical dereliction. 
Yhahil was ibns left uncontrolled to follow the 
iin])uls(*s of her own feelings. 

One morning she was bathing in the river with 

CS 

a female attendant. While standing in tlie water, 
draining it from her long llowlng hair, a scream 
from the woman beside her directed her attention 
to an object Avhic’n paralysed her with horror. A 
large alligator was rushing towards her W'ith the 
velocity of a sunbeam. She shrieked and closed 
her eyes; in il momejit a plunge near her caused 
her to look up, and she beheld the nuhapjiy 
Goutama in the creature's jaws. I have saved 
thee, Yliahil/* he cried faintly, aud the monster 
von. ir. L 
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immediately plunged with its victim beneath the 
deep dull waters. The surface was slightly tinged 
with blood ; a few bubbles rose, which were the only 
indications of what was passing below. 

TJic lovely Pariah made the best of her way to the 
bankj upon which she fainted. Her woman had 
witnessed the magnanimity of Goutama. Happening 
to pass at the moment of the alligator’s approach 
towards its intended victim, he had marked her peril, 
and, plunging into the stream, preserved her life at 
the expense of his own. 

Yhahil returned to her home in tears. She thousflit 
that such a man should have been reserved for better 
things. She felt she could have loved him had he not 
been a Pariah, and his melancholy death cast over 
her spirit a gloom which did not readily subside. 
The intensity of his passion, proved by the sacrifice of 
his life, awoke in her bosoni the tendercst sympathies. 
Still there was no disguising from her heart that she 
could not have married him, even had he eseaped 
destruction, while that moral blight was upon him 
which rendered him an object of public scorn, and 
of .silent, though undeserved, reproaclf. 

Time sped on, but there was no change. The de¬ 
solation of sorrow had passed over the outcast’s dwel¬ 
ling. His wealth was no blessing. He bowed to 
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his idols in vain; they heard not his supplications^ 
and his prayer returned to his own bosom. He still 
pursued his occupation, and money was daily added 
to his stores, but this did not render him happy. 
11 is dauj»hter, the child of his tendorest attachment, 
was alone in the world, and with all his gold he could 
not purchase for her the boon she sought. 

The death of poor (Ti)iitama, whom he respected 
for his worth, had cast a cloud over his peace. But 
for his noble sacrifice, the father would have 
been doomed to mourn the loss of a daughter, 
of whose virtues he "^v'as proud, and of her beauty 
vain. He presented the family of Guutama with a 
compensation sulfieiciit to secure them from want for 
many a year, l»ut this did not restore the son to the 
bosom of an anxious parent. 

One night as Yhahil fiuiig herself upon her couch, 
she laid her head upon a large snake wliich was 
curled upon her pillow. Feeling the cold lubricous 
surface she suddcidy raised herself, when the reptile 
rose, and, extending its hideous crest, wound itself 
gently round her neck. She was riveted to the 
spot; every itiuscle in her body became rigid, all 
vital action appeared suspended as she felt the veno¬ 
mous reptile spanning her neck within its horrible 
coil. She did not move; her breath was arrested, 

L 2 
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and her eyes fixed in mute liorror, when the snake, 
gliding down her shoulder, passed round her arm, 
slid upon the palampore, and made its escape. She 
was uninjured. It was some time before she re¬ 
covered her self-possession. Her women were sum¬ 
moned, and the apartment examined, but there was 
no snake seen. 

She lay and mused upon the circumstance. Not 
being free from the superstition prevalent among her 
race, the circumstance affected her deep!}'- Her 
escape was one of those incidental chances of good 
fortune which occur once in an age. She had lately 
twice escaped death in its most terrible form. Tlic> 
gods of her country bad surely beard her and her 
father's prayers, and reserved the degraded Pariah for 
some future destiny. Her 2)nlse rose with the ex¬ 
citement of her feeliiig.s. She could not sleep, but 
visions, almost palpable to the senses, passed befon; 
her. Although awake, she seemed to behold ohjccts 
with all the accuracy and definite jirecisioii of sensihle 
2)ercej)tion. 

Towards mornijig she slept. Her dreams embo¬ 
died the objiicts of her waking tllougbts. Slie 
fancied herself surrounded by tlic f)ageaiitrie.s of a 
court, and that tbou.saiid.s of her fellow-creuturcs 
bow'ed the knee before her. She was no longer an 
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outcast—no longer a disgraced mortal, but a distin¬ 
guished and adored woman. She awoke from the 
excitement caused by her dream, rose from her 
unquiet couch, and went forth to hail the rising sun, 
M'hich marched up to heaven in Its splendour as if 
in mockery of human woe. She looked upon the 
glorious orb, her heart dilated, and she became a 
silent Avorshipper of its glory. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

About a coss from the Pariah’s dwelling lived a 
jiggerkhar or liver-eater, who w'as looke«l upon as a 
pythoness throughout the neighbourhood, having the 
power of foretelling future events. 

One of this class," says Abiil Fazil,* “ can 
steal away the liver of another by looks and ineanta« 
tions. Other accounts say, that by looking at a 
person he deprives him of his senses, and then steals 
from him something resembling the seed of a pome¬ 
granate, wliich he hides in the calf of his leg. The 
jiggerkhar throws on the fire the grain, which there¬ 
upon spreads to the size of a dish, and he distributes 
it among his fellows to bc^ eaten, which ceremony 
concludes the life of the fascinated person. A 
Jiggerkhar is able to communicate his art to another, 
which he doe.s by teaching him the incantations, and 
making him eat a bit of the liver-cake. If any one 
cut open the calf of the magician's leg, extract the 
grain, and give it to the afflicted person to eat, he 


See Ayeen Ackberry. 
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immediately recovers. These jiggerkhars are mostly 
Avomen. It is said, moreover, that they can bring 
intelligence from a great distance in a short space of 
time, and, if they are thrown into a river with a stone 
lied to them, they iicvertheles* will not sink. In 
order to deprive any one of this Avicked power, they 
brand his temples and cA'cry joitit in his body, cram 
his eyes with salt, suspend him for forty days in a 
.snl)t(‘i*r.incous caA’^ern, and repeat over him certain 
incantations. In this state lie is called Datchcreh.* 
Although, after having undergone this discipline, Jje 
i^ not able to destroy the liA’cr of any one, yet lie 
retains the power of being able to di'^cover another 
jiggerkhar, and is used for detecting those dis»turbcrs 
of mankind. They can also cure many diseases, by 
administering a potion, or by repeating au incanta¬ 
tion. Many other marvellous stories are told of 
these people.” 

Yhahil had heard many things related of the 
extraordinary AA'uman already mentioned, though she 
had never seen her. Impelled by an unconquerable 
impulse, she determined to A’isit her. The woman 
was reputed tb possess a singular faculty in tracing 
liiiinaii destinies, and Avas said to liave foretold events 
which had taken place after a considerable interval 
of time. It Avas likewise reported, that some of her 
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practices wore of a less innocent character. The 
death of more than one person had been attributed 
to her, and yet she was held in such awe tliat no one 
dared to nudest her. When a violent hurricane 
ravaged the land, it^was declared to be of her pro¬ 
ducing. When famine spread devastation ov'cr the 
country, it was attributed to the jiggerkhar, and 
not a serious casualty happened, but the blame was 
attaclie<l to her. She was, therefore, shunned and 
•dreaded by the whole country round. 

One day about noon Yliabil sought the abode 
of this ])ro})hetess. It was a deep cavern, near the 
base of a liilL No human habitation was near. 
Situated on the north side, the beams of the sun 
were excluded from it. At the entrance were 
scatttired several large fragments i»f rock, as if 
casually flung there by sonic violent convulsion of 
nature Nut a shrub or particle of verdure W'as 
visible within at least fifty yards of the cavern. 
Lizards crawled about the stones, and snakes were 
occasionally seen to glide for a moment from their 
rocky retreats, and retire at the sound of human foot¬ 
steps. The whole place had an aspect^f desolation, 
perfectly concurring with the life and character of the 
unnatural being who inhabited the cave. For years 
the place had l>een trodden by no foot save licr 
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own. YhaLil, with a trcmblinj:5 step, npproachotl 
the clen of the prophetic hag. Tlie old woman was 
seated on a fragment of rock which lay jnst in 
front of her dreary dwelling. On her lap was a 
Piriali dog, blind with age and disfigured with 
mange. As the lovely girl approached, the squalitl 
brute raised its bead, and commenced a shrill conti¬ 
nuous Iio^vl, and, when it had finished, began licking 
its mistress’s face u ilh disgusting familiarity. Having 
finislieil this canine caress, it resumed its bowl in a 
still louder key. 

Vhahil undauntedly approached, hut, on a nearer 
scrutiny, was for an instant repelled at the -siglit nf 
the object wlioin she bad come to consult upon the 
events of the future. Never was anything akin to 
humanity so perfectly hideous. She might have 
been taken for any age above a hundred years. She 
seemed almost to bave^ lived from eternity. Her 
whole aspect was so essentially old, that every mark 
which in age so frecjucntly conveys an assnciati»ui Avith 
youth was entirely obliterated. She appeared the 
withered conyort of old Time, with whom one might 
have imagined she had travelled through all the 
c)cles (»f duration. Kvery feature of her face Avas 
frightful. Her hair, matted and grizzled, fell 
upon her shrivelled shoulders in long thni whisp**. 
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like the dull wiry grass which occasionally hangs 
from the crest of the sun-scorched rock. Her fore¬ 
head appeared as if it had been crimped. The 
wrinkles were so near together, that a needle’s point 
could scarcely have been inserted between them. 
The skin clung so close to her chcek-hojies as to 
dcvclope the grim anatomy of her visage with a 
minuteness almost appalling. Nose she had none, 
but the sliiiht uidication of it which remained showed 
tliat siicli a nioniber had once a “ local liabitatloii” 
upon her now revolting coantcnance. Her eyes were 
so deeply sunk into her head, and the lids approxi¬ 
mated so closely, that the dim lurid orbs were 
scarcely discernible. 

When Yliahil reached the spot where the jigger- 
khar was sitting, she flung a gold inohur’ into her 
lap, saying, I seek a boon, mother." 

" Thou shalt have it, maiden," said tlje hiig; 
“ thou knowest how to solicit a boon. Silence 
Parvati," .she said to the dog, which was again 
beginning to howl, “ canst thou not di^tinguish the 
voice of a friend—peace, churl. Whut wouldst 
thou ?" 


• The roM Tnoluir is worth about five and thirty shiJIing-^. ft 
passes in India for twenty rupees. 
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“ I would know of the future, mother, into whicli 
thy dim eye can pierce with the dearness of a star. 
1 stand upon this world as U}>on a pinnacle in the 
midst of a blasted wilderness, whence I can behold 
nothing but sterility beneath, and vague uiifatlioni- 
ablo distance above. 

Those who W'ould know of tlic future, child, 
must buy the knowledge at a heavier cost than a 
meal (»f rice.’' 

Yhahil thrcAv another gold inohiir in the sybil’s 
lap. 

“ You are u liberal probationer, and deserve a 
g<.K)d reckoning in this life, and a happy chniige in 
the better. Follow me, and you shall km^w more. ' 
Saying this she entered the cavern, and the dog 
limped after her. The entrance was so narrow as 
to admit only one person at a time. Yhahil followed 
the old Avoman undauntedly, but wdieii she stoo<l 
w’ithiii the cave her lieart siekened. It was so dark 
that, three yards beyond the entrance, all was in¬ 
volved in impenetrable gloom. The pythoness wa.** 
no longer visible, but her hoarse cracked voice 
was audible •through the intense darkness of the 
cell, the rugged sides of Avhicli reverberated it 
with so terrible an echo, that the terrified girl 
started, sickened, and would have fallen, but drawing 
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a deep sigh she brushed the gathering dews from 
her forehead, and in another moment had braced 
her mind to the necessary pitcli of higli resolve that 
defied all future suggestions of terror. 

''Now tell me," cried the crone, " what you 
especially seek to know.” 

" I am a Pariah, mother." 

“ That I need not be told, nor how the Pariah 
became rich. The eye that looks beyond the cunhiies 
of this w'orld can be no stranger to what pusses 
within them." 

'* Can you read my tlioughts ?" 

‘‘ Aye ;—thou wouldst marry a man of caste, but 
that may^not be ; yet shalt thou wed." 

“ Never, I would sooner perish than wed a 
Pariah.” 

“ That thou wilt not do, and yet marry. 
Brahma never brought so comely a creature into this 
world to discredit his creation. Thou wilt be a pro¬ 
pagator of beautiful sous and daughters ; hut I must 
]cK)k more closely to the lines of thy face through 
the darkness that now surrounds thee, before I can 
obtain a true sign of thy destiny. I must read the 
stars too, and that can only be done at night. Come 
to-morrow by this time, and thou shalt hear more; 
but let thy sleep be gentle; there is already a fair 
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augury for thee. Parvati, conduct the Pariah to the 
liglit.” The dog immediately trotted from the dark 
extremity of the cavern, and, placing itself just with¬ 
out the entrance, gave a single short hark. 

'' You arc summoned ; to-morrow you wdll hear 
ii more copious record. The volume of futurity is 
not read in a moment; its page is filled with cha¬ 
racters which require the sage’s ex|)oiinding. Come 
to-morrow, and do not forgot your gold. If you would 
learn the secrets hid in the bosom of time, you myst 
pay the price." 

Yhahil Avas disgusted at the impatient covetous¬ 
ness of the jiggerkliar, but her anxiety had become 
so predominant that she determined to purchase the 
promised prediction at whatever cost. Slic hastened 
to her home under a new hut agreeable excitement. 
Like all her race, though naturally of a strong mind, 
she Avaa superstitious. Superstition, in fact, was in¬ 
separable from the dogmiis of that idolatrous creed in 
the belief of Avliicb she had been reared. Her two 
singular escapes from death had impressed her mind 
with a solemn assurance that she was foredoomed to 
something uncommon. The impression haunted her, 
and she Avas impatient for the morrow, to hear her 
anxious longings confirmed by the oracle of the pytho¬ 
ness. Her father remarked the unusual vivacity of her 
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manner, and was pleased, as it encouraged a hope tliat 
the root of her prejudice was losing its hold in her 
lieart. The mother was no less overjoyed, and the 
outcast’s home was for that evening a scene of joy. 

By noon the following day Yhahil was again at 
the jiggerkhar’s dwelling. The crone Avas seated, 
as before, with the mangy dc^ upon her lap, and, as 
the anxious girl approached, extended her hand, 
exposing her withered palm. Yhahil placed a 
mohur upon it, but the long lingers did not close over 
the gold. The coin remained uncliitched, yet the 
hand continued extended. The hug’s countenance 
darkened, and her eye emitted a fierce lurid glare. 
Another mohur was placed upon the former. The 
lingers immediately compressed the two pieces of 
pure mintage, the old woman’s countenance relaxed 
into a subdued expression of gratilied avarice, the 
dc^ again licked her face, as if it participated in her 
satisfaction, and, rising, she said, Follow me.” 

Yhahil entered the cave as she had done the 
preceding day, and remained some minutes without 
hearing a sound. At length the old woman’s voice 
was lieard through the gloom as beforecr 

The volume of futurity is still clasped. In the 
broad skies it is written, that 1 shall read further, 
and that you shall know further, but not now; come 
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to-morrow at this time, and you will ascertain what 
you seek to be informed/' The disappointed girl 
retired from the cavern, deeply mortified ; but there 
was something too terrible in the aspect of the 
jiggerkhar to render expostulation prudent. She 
tJiereforc departed without uttering a word. 

For several days the same mummery was repeated 
and the same ])retences urged; the same fee W'us 
received at every visit. At length the crone, per¬ 
ceiving that the patience of her victim was gradually 
waning, promised her, with an asseveration of 
i>]asphemous solemnity, that on the morrow her doom 
sliould be read, upon paying a double fee. 

Yliahil bad now' proceeded too far to retreat, and 
on the following day she appeared once more at the 
jiggerk liar’s den- The prophetess was seated as usual 
iMjfore the entrance, and received her visiter wdth a 
smile, as the latter dropped ten gold mohurs into her 
filthy hand. She now took from her pocket a snake, 
and, shaking it by the throat with licr finger and 
thumb, made it hiss violently ; then muttering a few 
words she entered the cave, and desired the anxious 
Pariah to follifw'. This the latter did without emotion, 
having so frequently obeyed the injunction, without 
witnessing any terrifying result. In fact, her anxiety 
had now reached to such a painful climax, that she 
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felt reckless of all consequences, and stood Avith 
unshrinking firmness in the presence of one pos¬ 
sessing, as she imagined,, the awful poAver of 
divination. 

She had not remained long within the cavern 
Avhen she heard the snake hiss ; the dog uttered a 
heavy moan, a sudden flash was seen to break through 
the gloom, and a stream of blue light rose from 
the floor: the whole space Avas illuminated. The 
old woman stood behind the flame, which shone full 
upon her unearthly form, throwing over it a pale 
grey, quivering radiance, which added tenfold to the 
natural hidcousness of her aspect. The snake Avas 
coiled round her neck; a guana * craAvled at her 
feet, Avhere the dog lay Avith its head erect, look¬ 
ing into her face. Yhahil blanched not, though 
cA'cry drop of her blood appeared to recede with a 
sudden gush upon her hearty 

“ The Avord of divination comes,” said the sybil. 
“ Your destiny has been perused, and it AA’ill be as 
fruitful as you have been liberal. You will not live 
a maiden, and you will die ennobled. Go to the 
Afogul capital, and look for the consuflimation of a 


A Imjfc lizurd, fi-cqiiuntly npMarde of three feet lony-. 
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blessed lot, or remain where you arc, and perish an 
outcast. Go,—your d<w>m has been read.” 

The light now gradually faded, and the place Wiis 
involved in intense darkness Yhahil quitted the 
cavern. Absurd and evident as the juggle had 
been, she was fully impressed with a notion that she 
had heard the voice of an oracle. Her bosom swelled 
with joyous anticipations. She seemed to tread on 
the clouds as she sought her home. For days her 
spirits were so buoyant that her parents became 
uneasy: the excitement, however, at length subsided, 
and she appeared to have become rationally happy. 
This was an event of real gladness to the delighted 
father, a feeling also in which the mother fully par¬ 
ticipated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

‘*My father/" said Yhahil, one day, “I have a 
great desire to visit the Mogul capital.” 

“ Why, my child?” 

” Because the Mahomedans have no more an¬ 
tipathy towards Pariahs than they have towards* the 
castes; and among them our wealth would gain us 
respect, though our social degradation did not.” 

“ Well, I sec no objection to the change. As you 
know, I once saved the Emperor’s life, and his 
liberality upon that occasion was the source of all my 
present wealth. For a while he was a wanderer in 
foreign countries; but he has since resumed his 
throne, and governs his su^>jects with equity. He 
might chance to remember and acknowledge the 
outcast, though princes have not the credit of awaken- ^ 
ing unwelcome recognitions. We will go : any change 
will be for the better, and at Delhi the facilities of 
traffic are great.—We will go.’/ *■ * 

The wife, who was obedient to her husband in all 
things, made no objection, and the Pariah family 
were soon settled in the Mogul capital. In a 
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^lopuloiis city, where beauty is sought after and ad¬ 
miration easily won, the personal attractions of 
Yhahil could not long remain a secret. The beau¬ 
tiful Pariah Avas continually spoken of, and at length 
the reputation of her attractions reached beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood in which her parent had 
taken up his abode. She seldom ([uitted the house 
that there was not a buzz of admiration ; and as it 

was not the custom of her tribe, as of women of 

« 

caste, to appear seldom abroad, and then always 
AAUth the face covered, she was seen every day, and 
the fame of her beauty spread rapidly over tlie 
city. 

Passing one morning through tlie bazaar, Avhicb 
was greatly crowded, she was struck down by the 
pole of a palenkcen. The person within having 
been immediately made acqu.ainted with the acci¬ 
dent from the cries of tl^^p croAvd, ordered his bearers 
to stop, and proceeded' to the sufferer’s assistance. 
Commanding her to be put into his palenkcen, and 
having ascertained where she lived, she was carried 
home, he walking by her side. 

The father,* surprised at witnessing so unusual a 
cavalcade approaching his dour, rushed out Avith 
instinctive apprehension of miscliief. Upon seeing 
his daughter, he began to make heavy lamenta- 
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tions, until he heard her assurances that she had only 
been stunned; and quitting the palenkeen she 
speedily removed his alarm. The stranger was 
invited to partake of some refreshment, which in¬ 
vitation he did not decline. He was evidently a 
Maliumedan of rank; and the Pariah was flattered 
at seeing a man, to whom the multitude bowed in' 
homage, seated at his board, from which all but 
outcasts had been hitherto excluded. The guest 
at length retired, after having signified that he 
should occasionally repeat his visit, which was 
anxiously pressed by the parents, and seconded by 
their daughter, not without that silent eloquence of 
the eyes, which speaks with a sweeter emphasis 
than the tongue cun impart to words. 

It was soon ascertained that the gallant Maho- 
medan was the son of Beiram Chan, prime minister 
of Humayoon. This adventure naturally led to an 
intimacy ; and young Beiram could not behold the 
beauty of the Pariah’s daughter without feeling his 
heart moved. He was young and handsome, full of 
generous impulses, though too apt to be driven by 
those im pulses beyond the stric1|^line of [Irudcncc. He 
was an ol^ject of admiration among the chief ladies 
of the Emperor’s court, yet he had not fixed his 
affections, though they hud several times wavered 
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between two or three Mahumedaii beauties. The 
lovely Yhahil at once decided him. He had seen 
iiutliing among his own countrywomen to ajiproach 
her transcendent l( 3 veliuess; his resolution there¬ 
fore was soon fixed to give them all up, and cleave 
to the charming stranger. This, however, occurred 
to his sober reflections as likely to involve him in 
considerable perplexity* It would never do for the 
son of '1 JMogul noble to ally himself with the 
daughter of an outcast, except by those temporary 
ties whicli may be ruptured at will ; and, even upon 
any terms, it would not, he knew, receive the ap¬ 
probation of Jiis family. He di<I not for a moment 
imagine that Yhahil would refuse the sort of alliance 
which lie meant to propose to her, feeling conscious 
that he was uot indifferent to her, and knowing, as 
she must do, the impassable barrier to a conjugal 
union between them. Their eyes had exchanged 
those glances which are the precursors of a declara¬ 
tion on the one hand, and of acceptation on the 
otlirr: still he hesitated to avow hiimself, being 
unwilling hastily to rouse the indignation of his 
parent. • 

yhahil's father and mother liad cdiserved the 
reciprocations of attachment which had been mutually 
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manifested by their daughter and the Mogul 
minister's son^ and, knowing the stern severity of 
virtue which governed all the actions of their be¬ 
loved child, they looked forward to her ratifying the 
conquest, which she had evidently made, by be¬ 
coming the ^vife of a Mahomedan noble. 

** My girl,” said her father, as he one day em¬ 
braced her with anxious tenderness, I still hope 
to see my home blessed through you. You have, 
I trust, won a good man’s love.” 

■ 

** Of whom do you speak ?’* asked the daughter, 
with a fluttering heart. 

** The minister’s son.” 

He has never avowed his pas.sion.” 

“ But it needs not the tongue’s avowal to confirm 
the evidence of a silent yet more credible expression 
tliat he loves thee. You will hear him declare him¬ 
self before the horns of the next young moon meet. 
Tell me, Yhahil, do you love him ?” 

I do, father. 

Would you wed him ?*’ 

I never could love the man I would not wed, 
nor wed whom I could not love.” 

" I am satisfied.” 

The parents from this time looked anxiously for 
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the Maliomedan's declaration^ but it came not, and 
they began to be impatient, though it ^vas more than 
ever evident that he loved their child. 

The minister’s son paid his visits daily at the 
Pariah’s house, and his attachment to the daughter 
increased with their acquaintance, lie found that 
she possessed an understanding, though not liighly 
cultivated, yet of a rare order. The degradation in 
which s>ie had been held in being of no caste, had 
deprived her of the means of raising her mind to the 
elevation of whicli it was capable; she had neverthe¬ 
less not neglected it. All the means within her 
reach she had enqdoyed, and her natural quickness 
of perception had given her advantages possessed 
by few. She had not been allowed to attend the vil¬ 
lage school ill consequence of the disgrace attached 
to her social station ; but she had availed herself 
of the assistance of a learned Mussulmaun who 

<lwelt at some short distance from her father’s 

• 

abode, and Ite had given her an insight into the his¬ 
tory and liti'rature of her country, and what he 
could not teach her own readiness of appreheii- 
bioii supplied. • 

At this period, education was cultivated by the 
Hindoos in every village, by a national edict; know¬ 
ledge was universally inculcated, and it was then as 
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rare to find a poor villager who could not read os it 
is now to find one who can. In fact, the whole social 
system seems to have undergone a complete revolution. 
During those ages when Europe was enveloped in 
Intellectual darkness that exposed her to the contempt 
of the very countries which arc now drawing from 
the stores of her wisdom and science a harvest which 
bids fair to ripen into universal civilissition, Ilin- 
dostan was distinguished by a race of pbilosophens, 
who, but for the conquest to which that country has 
been subjected, and the degrading dominion under 
which its vast population has so long groaned, would 
probably have raised it to an elevation in intellectual 
and social dignity, not inferior to ancient Greece at 
the brightest period of her glory.* “ Education has 
always, from the earliest period of their history, 
been an object of public care and public interest to 
the Hindoo government on the peninsula of India. 
Every well-regulated village under those governments 
had a public school and a public schoolmaster. ''I'he 
system of instruction in them was that which, in 
consequence of its etficiency, simplicity and cheap¬ 
ness, was a few years ago introduced from Madras 
into England, and from England into the rest of 


* See Orieutttl Annual, vol. 3, page 30. 
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Europe. Every Hindoo parent looked upon the 
education of his child as a solemn duty which he 
owed to his god and to his country, and placed him 
under the schoolmaster of bis village as soon as he 
had attained his fifth year. The ceremony of intro¬ 
ducing him for the first time to the schoolmaster and 
his scholars was publicly recorded, and was attended 
with all the solemnity of a religious obbervance; a 
]}rayer beings publicly offered up on the occasion to 
the figure of Oenesa, the Hindoo God of Wisdom, 
wind) was at the head of every Hindoo school, im¬ 
ploring him to aid the child in his endeavours to 
learn and become wise*.” 

Yhahil had imbibed, as deeply as the son of Beiram, 
the impressions of love. 

** Yhahil,*’ said the Mahomedan one day, when they 
were seated in a veranda that overlooked a garden at 
the back of the house, *',do you think you could be 
happy to quit your jMirents ?’* 

** No t 1 see no circumstance that should render it 
% ^ 

necessary for me to quit them.*’ 

“ Surely you are not serious ? ” 

__ • _ 

* Extract of a letter of Sir Alexander Johnaton to Mr. C. Grant, 
upon the Hindoo national education. 

VOL. II. M 
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** In truth I am. Why should I leave them under 
any temporal change that you can imagine ?" 

Suppose you ^ould be married ?*’ 

" They could atill be with me.” 

** But your husband might not like them.” 

** Then he could not like me. They who love 
truly^ feel kindly towards those who are dear to the 
objects of their love. If not, their hearts are hollow.” 

But there are other unions which would render it 
impossible for your pm!ents to live with you.” 

“ What may those unions be ? 1 know of none.” 

“ Suppose you were living with the object of your 
affection in an alliance of fervent attachment without 
beingboundby the compulsory obligationsof marriage.” 

** I could never be in such a position, therefore 
your argument is of no weight.” 

'' Is there no man^ Yhahil> with whom you would 
consent to pass your life, free from those dvil 
restraints which so frequently chill the warm glow of 
hearts^ and render wedlock a condition of dull mono¬ 
tonous dissatisfaction 

** That may ha, but with all its evilsj these^ when 
weighed against the goodj are lightest^in the balance, 
and I would rather be a Pariah's wife than an 
Omrah's harlot.” 
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1 thought you hftd determined never to wed a 
Pariali—your father has told me as much.” 

And he told you truly—it will therefore follow ' 
that I am determined never to beeome the harlot 
of an Omrah.” 

Yhahil/* said the minister's son, “ I need scarcely 
}>ay that I love you; but you will hardly imagine with 
what fervour, and let me ask you to state candidly if 
that love is reciprocated ?” 

*'Omrah, 1 am a girl unhackneyed in the ways of 
the world, and know little of the artifices of life. I 
am not aware, therefore, that any motive can exist 
why 1 should not readily confess to you that my heart 
has received a strong impression from yottr delicate 
attentions to me; but let me assure you at once, for 
1 have a disquieting suspicion, that^ the moment they 
cea^ to be delicate, my respect for you will likewise 
cease, and a woman’s love witliout her respect is a 
jewel in so bad a setting as only to disgrace the 
wearer.” 

Yhahil, you cannot imagine that 1 can fail to 
respect onewhohas so entirely engrossed my alfectionB. 

1 love you withaan earnestness which death only can 
subdue; but you know there are cerUuii Social impe¬ 
diments he hesitated. The blood mantled to 
the beautiful Pariah’s brow— 

^ H 2 
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Proceed/' she said, “ why do you hesitate ? Let 
Die hear what you propose: there should be no 
l^i^uise after the mutual confessions which have 
passed between us.** 

“ I am sure, Yhahil, you cannot be unreasonable. 
Where there is a sincere interchange of attachment 
there should be no suspicion. 1 need not point out 
to one of your superior miud that the mere circum¬ 
stance of your being a Pariah precludes the possibility 
of my making you my wife. If 1 did so I should bb 
despised by my countrymen, and you ivould be an 
object of scorn among their wives and daughters. I 
would not for an empire expose you to the chance 
of such indignity. Nevertheless, there is no social 
bar to a union of hearts apart from those civ4 ties by 
which it is recognised by the world. We may still 
be united, we may still be dear to each other, and 
reciprocate affections which no time shall sobdue, no 
contingencies stifle. My proposal is, that you be 
mine in spite of the civil impediments which inter¬ 
pose between us and a conjugal alliance.*’ 

Yhaliil had listened in sdence; every drop of 
blood had receded from her face, a^d left her lips 
pale as ashes. They quivered with indignant emo¬ 
tion, but she answered with deliberate aqd solemn 
calmness. 
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** Omrah, you may be privileged by your rank to 
insult a Pariah, but your dignity iis a man ought to 
have withheld you from insulting a woman. Wlu^^' 
has there been in my conduct, since our acquaintance, 
to lead you to imagine that I could violate the purity : ' 
of my womanhood in favour of a man who evidently 
does not know how to appreciate a woman’s virtue ? 
Though considered on outcast by my countrymen, I 
am, nevertheless, not destitute. I have a home in 
wliich there is no deficiency of comfort, and the 
means of this world’s enjoyments arc abundantly 
within my reach. Why then should you imagine 
that I am prepared to sacrifice my honour to the base 
passions of a Mahomedan noble? I despise your 
love—I reject your alliance; from this moment we 
are strangers to each other.” ^ 

l^he waited not her lover’s reply, but reti^ from 
the veranda. 

Her parents were surprised at observing the change 
which had passed over the beautiful countenance ^f 
their daughter. She appeared dejected: the bright 
smile had ceased to play upon her sunny face, and 
her c^i^ Wa9 pate. The minister’s son paid his 
usual visft, but Yhahil refused to se£ him. She 
disclosed to her father the cause of her coldness; be 
approved of resolution, and the handsome Maho- 
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medan lAs ibri)]dd^ the hoase* He frequently 
attempted to qjbtaiii admlai}on> but was always 
^^ttefnsed. He sent billets^—they were returned un- 
(^ned. The force of pasnen rose in prbpor- 
^ tidn as it met with reststance^ and he resolved to sec 
the object who had excited within his bosom such 
intense emotiom Ife appealed to the father^ but 
found him inexorable; the mother was a cipher^ 
apd teibsed to interfere. H6 became impetuous; 
t& only provoked a more determined opposition.. 
Yhehil would not see him^ and interdicted his mes¬ 
sengers from being admitted to her presence. 

The disappointed lover ceased not to encodmge 
his passion^ though it was no longer requited, tie 
became more than ever anxious to possess tte object 
of h^ttachment upbn any terms, even at the haeard 
of incurring the general odium of his countrymen 
Yhahit used frequently to walk in the sttburbs of 
the tdwnj aooomp^ed by a single female sitendant. 
^^Pestrajhts imposed gmimtdly upon Hindoo women 
M no induence ujHm 'her. She appeavod, abroad 
^ly wkhcfut rdnetanee. She had not- teen the 
tttfcistet^s ndn sinite W of Him, though her 

widideiHlti restrietnl. The msvttdtetion 

oohMioned by hit pM^^osai had bowed her proud 
and she Wes'determined to treil him with 
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repelling soom, should he ever cross her path. For 
the present she was spared this exercise of her indig¬ 
nation. 

One morning she went out as usual, but did not 
return at her accustomed hour, ^fter a while her 
parents became uneasy. Evening drew on and 
neither their daughter nor her attendant appeared. 
Night advanced, and her place at the family meal 
was unoccupied. Their distress was excessive. The 
next day passed, and she did not return. A dark 
suspicion crossed the parent's mind that she had 
fetUen into the Mahomedan's hands, and that he had 
forcibly removed her from her home. 

** There is but one way of frustrating the evil 
desigitfof that man,’' said the father to his sorrow¬ 
ing consort. " I will throw myself upon th^^ Em¬ 
peror's justice, and beseech him to enforce the resto¬ 
ration of my child. is a mild and mwciful 
prince, whose clemency is only excelled by bis jus¬ 
tice. He will remember that I once saved his life, 
and force the son of his minister to restore my 
daughter." 

" Alail” »id the mother, princes are apt to< 
think too lightly of the moral delioq^iijtncies of theii* 
nobles to imagine there is much miormity in taking 
away the daughter of an outcast." 
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1 hay« better hopes^pf the man who has been 
taught in the school ^versity the«4^<^t lesson 
^ virtue. Cast from his throne to wander for several 
years among strangers, ho'j^ personally known what 
it is to suffer privation. Since his restoration to 
sovereignty he has exercised the h^st virtues of a 
king. Wliy then should 1 distrust the equity of a 
man whom 1 have known by esperience to be 
generoufy and whom all aoknowledge to be just ^ *’ 

“ But how will you obtain an audience ? ’* 

I will cast myself at his ^t, at the next durbar, 
and implore the royal interference to obtain the 
restoration of my child. It is not much to ask i^m 
one who, though he has cancelled one bond of obli^* 
tion, may still do a supernumerary kindness ,4o the 
' man risked a valueless life to save that which 
has been a blessing to his people/’ 

The unhappy father detqpiined to throw himself 
upon the kindness of the Mogul monarch on the 
irery next day of audience, and, having come to this 
resolution, his hopes of again beholding his daughter 
immediately began to revive. 
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CHAPTER V. 

V 

On the next day of public audience the bereaved 
parent repaired to the Dcwan Aum, or of Pub¬ 
lic Audience. When he entered he was dazzled by the 
extraordinary splendour of the scene. The musnud 
upon hich the emperor sal was so costly a work as to 
be one of the marvels of the age. It was in the fbwn ot 
a peacock with the tail outspread, entirely com- 
po^ of diamonds and other precious stones. It 
\jjas valued at seven crore of rupees *. The apart¬ 
ment was built entirely of white marble, and richly 
ornanlented with representations of various flowers. 
Over the arches which supported the roofthe 
following inscrijition in Persian characters, beauti¬ 
fully inlaid with silver t>n a ground of dark, but bril¬ 
liantly polished, marble—" If tlierc be a heaven 
upon earth, it is here, it is here, it is here.^» 
The letters were admirably formed, and dis¬ 
tinctly legible from the floor. In this hall, beside 
the thr^e, was an immense block of crystal, upon 


* About seven millions sterling 
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which tft Empei^rtiscd to sit when hC hejid pi^tc 
audience his minist^ was sufficiently broad 

r aee fopied a ta^le. The ^^[laTttriillt was lighted 
a doidK the largest i^th^ P%hice, richly inlaid 


* withg<dd. 

When tlj^l^ariali entered^ the liidl was nearly 
hlled. As ipfjiiitteinpted to appro^ the royal pre¬ 
sence^ Bfcoppo^by one of the guards, 

^ Wh(»n dc^ydn selk here ? ’* aS5^ the soldier. 

'' « Yolr 807€reign."*r. 

does not hold conference with stvangers,^ 
es^eially upon days of state deremony.” ' 

" Your king is reported wise^^end not only wisot 
bu^^just. I come to' offet an a^jpeal to his rojral 
justice ;ihnd yon do both him and me wrong by 
defra^ing^him of the opporlnnity of cxerdftng his 
justiw gnd me s||k rec^ving tha^,^bene5t fir|^ it 
which, if report do not belle him, bfi would be 
delighted to confer.’* « 

<* Are^you not ft Parish P ” 

^ W2i«t tiien Ai^ the natural rights <^^an kss 
^ my nature’s privilege than onother’sP Mahokrtedans do 
^ not dee^8t|i^B^hs, and your sovereign least of any.*’ 
Yon cami^have audience here/'' 


et 

t< 


\Aiff" 

Becau^ ibis place is appropiated to the cere- 
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miBiies and business of state.' You must send a 
petition.*' 

Nay, soldier, I'^mnsi see your king : withhold 
me at your periL" 

'' Advance but a sin^^ step further, and 1 sliali 
cut you down/* 

** My blood, then, be upon your h^.'* 

Tlie Pariah stepped forward ; tihe soldier did his 
best to put his threat into exedutiofi, but his intended 
victim had sprung beyond ^ reach of the stroke. 

** Justice!" he cried, in a loud shrill voice, that 
rang through the hall; justice from the Emperor 
of the Moguls.” 

Who is it that demands justice ?” asked irumny* 
oon, with mild dignity; “ let him approadt." 

The Stranger immediately advanced, and prostrated 
himsdf before ^ king. 

" Biae I" said the Emperor, t* and state your cause 
of grievance, if you hate any.'* 

The petitioner rose, and was instantly recognised 
by tlio £k)vereign. 

Vuluvir! ** he cried-*-'* do I behold him to whom 
1 am indebted above all men in my domhjiions? ” 

The ^Ipperor descended from the musnud, raised 
the Pariah and embraced him, to the surprise of his 
court. 
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** Noblte/’ said to tj^is outcast from liis<^ 

community I owe 1^. pursued by the 

omssaries of him w^io hod usftped my tlironc, 1 
3t&t myself into^^t^ver^ was nearly drowned. 
This graerous l]iSiidkctoi*^l^hough then grievously 
prostrated b^^ainine/plunged into the stream^ and, 
as I was si^nug, dragged me to the bank. In 
his dwelling 1 fbi^d at} asylum. He watched hy 
my lotrly couch while the paroxysms of fever were 
upon me, moistened my patched lips, wiped, from my ^ 
forehead the dews of ^onvi and restored me to life,j 
IVly debt to him is such ^ my empire could nut 
repay. 

jSfay, mighty king," cried Vulnvir, while the 
big tear rolled slowly down liis cheek, that deed 
of common charity was abundantly requited/ The 
two th^sand J^upej^ with which your gracious libe*' 
rality honoured me,« were the foundation of my 
present affluence. Upon them I have erected a for¬ 
tune which might place me in that.resp^ upon 
a level ^with nobility ^ but 1 am still a miserable 
mail.'' 


'' State your cause of grievance," said tbe Empe¬ 
ror, leading him .to tliq block of crystal, up^ which 
he desired him to be seated. Iluma^d^ having 
taken his place upon the musnud, Vulnvir said, 
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^ « 

toiictiing the floor with liis and putting them 

to his forehead—«»• ^ * 

Sovereign of tkiiMognls, 1 have a daughter, the 
child whom you once fondled in yotnr royal arms. 

and who has since often expressed her -pride in 

* 

having received those caresses. That ij^ghtcr I may 
say, without a ]mrent’s vanity, is a ciw^re endowed 
with the highest perfcctioiia of woman. She is tlic 
joy of my heart, and her loss would hfe a bane which 
I feel t could not survive. She has. been stolen 

• f * 

- from me.** 

** I remember thy daughter well, Vuluvir; she 
pr(nniscd to be all Ihou .suyest. JRut who has robbed 
thee of her ?—say, and to the farthest limits of my 
dminions ho shall be sought and visited %vith the 
ehabtisement he deservA.*' 

** I attribute her abductions.to the son 'of your 
minister.'* 

“ Son of Behram, st.tad forth,” said the Emperor^ 
solemnly ; " what have you to answer to this charge ? ' 
The young Omrah Avas silent. 

*' What construction am I to put upon your 
silence ? ” asked Hiimayoon, sternly. 

I plead ^Ity to the charge; 1 am at the^Em- 
peror'a 
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** Vulttvir,’' siiid Httmayoon* tiifxilfef|( to hia former 
host« your wron^ eltali bB^redtoPsed^ and ytor 
^tighter restored.'* ^ 

The odhnder was imtnbdietely committed to the 
^stody of an officer; and ^t very night Yhahil was 
ddivered to armt of her anxious parents. 

llie next^Wy« Vutnvir was summoned to the 
imperial p^^nee^kj^y fnend^V said the Sovereign, 
*' 1 hn^ that iSc religion you profess is one 
from whiph you derive little consolation, and, to which ^ 
none of yonr tribe ar| boua^ by very strong attach^ 
ments.'^t It is my inteutiomto ennoble you, provided 
yoy^Hposeiit to becoma one of the fakhfig ); and in 
youfrconv^ion I shall look for that of your family." 
Aftei^ a conference of some length, the Pariah 
embraced tha Ejnperor’s ^tonpsal, and tl4 nikt 
day was raised to ♦» rank or Omrah, with a sum 
from the treasury suffident to support that dignity. 
His wife and Yhahil becamf, likettise, converts to 
the ^new faith. The idea of being now naturalised 
among a people who welcomed her and her parents 
a^%nir common kindred, pous^ a dood of joy upon 
Yhahil's heart. S^e felt no longer degraded, and 
began to softott Jn her indignation towa^ fSbe man 
who forced her from her heme. He "tiAd> hotr- 
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ever» cotnmitt^SiO violedoe. She had been earned 
to « houec engag^ £o# th<% purpose of securing her, 
but, when there, thd^oble only pressed his suit with¬ 
out offering the slightest^ofFi^iioe to her purity. She 
repelled his advances widi unqualified indignation« 
he treated her, nevertheless, with uniform respect. 
Tlie recollection of this disarmed hef^gor, and she 
Ijesought her fiitber to solicit hh^jj^ease. 

My daughter,” said he, embracing her, “ you 
have always found hie ready to meet every wish of 
fmr bcarf, but in the present instance I have secret 
misgivings which deter me from complianoe. To 
coQ^ at ^ce to the point, I fear the violci|fie ot 
that 3 oung noble/’ \ 

Ybaliil smiled.—*' IIis violence, my father^ was 
nos shdwn when 1 was in his power, and 1 can foi- 
give liis rashness in IHs forheara^B,** 

*‘ But, surely, the man who would forcibly tear a 
daughter &om her pareat’s roof is to be feared.” 

** 1^0 believe^iiay 1 am sure, that he loves me ; 
and though he ^sought to win me to u dishonourable 
intercourse while I waa a Pariah, I think he m^ht 
110 longbr hesitate to wod me as an Omrah*s dunghter 
I love father* He mu^ be liberated fmr my 
saho. should over meet in future, it will be 
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as honourable lovers^ A as strangA^'but 1 must no 
longer be the cause of his captJIvitj. 

I will seek the Empefor and makn knBwu your 
wisIkSj but-——’* 

My father, listen to me my mortal destiny h&e 
been traced Before 1 quitted our dwelling in the 
lan^of my ^rtb, I sought the of the jigger- 
khar. Her revekjws have been,marvellously ful¬ 
filled—thl^ consunnlation only remains She pro-^ 
mised me wedded happiness,'^uid 1 feel 1 shall 

enjoy it.” ^ ■ , ■; "I 

** l^ongh, my child, your d^iire shall be m<*' 
stanUy accomplished/’ and the couvett^ outcast 
was^ admitted vithon!^ delay to the presence of 
HuntUyoon, ^ 

Well, Mahomed Chan/’—the name whlch^had 
been bestowed npoj^the newl^^ade Omrah,—ipsked 
the Monarch, "what seek you?” 

" The release of your miniotcr’s son It is at my 
child's solicitation that 1 venture to this 
favimr*” ^ 

** He shall'^never have his^liberty until ho makes 
your daughter full reparation for the insult he has 
offered her. It is necessary that thd.o^h should 
suffer punishment for^is vlid^lions of law,^ else 
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TVitjl) what ja^cd can we punish the humbler 
delmquesft ?'* *" 

My daughtei^ps fo^ven him: he offered her 
no personal disrespc^, In forcing her from her 
home " 


'' One of the greatest infractiona of public 
decorum/’ cned the Sovereign, hastily; and a 
most reprohcnsiblc trespass ujkB' the aanctity of 
private life. His liberty shall be conditional. He 
haa^ violated the obligations of honour as well as 
te^aws of his country I he must therefore pay 
the penalty.” 

Humaybon ordered the o|R*nder to be brought 
before him, and, after upbraiding him with having 
committed a scandalous offence, asked him if he 
was ]r^dy to repair wrong he had done to the 
lovely Yhahil. 

** If marrying her will be considered a sufficient 
reparat^ of the injury^ I have unadvisedly in- 
flicted^ am prepared to offer that reparation on the 
Instant/' 

1 know not,” said Mahomed Chan, ** that my 
child mftjr willing to accept the man who has 
offered her so serious an insult; but if you will 
accompany to my home you can urge your 
suit.” 
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** upon oonditioa that he become the hoshai^ (fi 
he* whom he has ao greaajjr ofei)decl^^l^|p»tlt |^im his 
liberty,*’ said the Empero#} 'f oi^pkwisa his captHty« 
will be for Ufe.*' ’i*‘ 

The father returned to his home wi^ the minis¬ 


ter's soHj whom he presented to YhahiL She 
received him w^i withering coldness. He flung 
himself at her fol^ 

I acknowledge my foolt/* he cried^ passionately. 
“ \ have wronged you—grievously wrongcc 
object (|f my soul's adoration, and oome to repaii 
Mnrong 1 have done by making her the ^jjtrtner of my 
lifo^ 1 feel she wonl^ ennoble a diadem. '' Will you 
bedbme mine ?*’ 



« if 

*' Can you think 1 have reason to trust you r* 
t< Yes —joa kn|jv that pasHon impelled Ipe to 
act as I did; love w&s at the bottom of it, and Ii you 

P ~ 

have a woman's heart you forgive me." 

Yhahil sniled; the young Qmrah^ and 
clasped her to his Jiiosom.*—You are mmom ever; 
this day shall consnmipate our union. 1 shall receive 
my focedom fVom the Sovereign only to cast over my 
heart the golden fottein of bliss*" 

Yhahil yielded to his embiiippe; there joy in 
the late house of mourning. On that day the 
lovers were married. The Mogul empertr )iOnoured 



union wit^ his presence, and ratified it with his 
blessing. TJie u|gerkbar*s prophecy was accom¬ 
plished, and ncfim^ there a happier union than 
that formed betwe^i the Pariah’s daughter and the 
Minister's son. 
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Hegira 9G4. The }oting king fought a desperate biiMic a o. 
‘it i’aniput jlijgainat llauioo, mier of Mahomed llhah Adily, ISoC 
i^ho now claimed the throne. Dating traction, fifteen 
handled elephants fell into the hands'^ AkboT) \iUo, 
iiiurihiug Panipul, loaehed Delhi without opposition. 
Mankote was dcliverod up to tho king after a siege of six 

Iteg. 9G5. A leconeiliation took place between Akbar 15.'i8. 
and Bciram CkM, winch was cemented b} the latter marry¬ 
ing Snhnia Snl^a Begum, nieco of the late llama} oon, 
which took ]ilace with consent of the king, who was present 
at tho nnptials. Fihortl^ afterwards the breach was renewed 
between the king and tho regent. 

lleg. 966. Beirani Chan assembled troops, In order to 1558. 
ostabBidit''himBelf in the Punjab. Cpon Akbar despatching 
a messeofor to him, Boiram sent the eusigna of state, hia 
elephants, banners and drums^to the king, and declared his 
intention of proceeding to Mecca. 

Heg. 967. Beiram Chau having proceeded as fiur as 1550. 
Bbickanen, repented of kb resolution to raliuqnish public 
life, rotURied to Nogoor, and began to levy troops. The 
king sent against him MooUa Peer Mahomed, who had 
lately retain^ from erdle^ to which he had been sent by 
the regenlar' * 

Heg. 969. The ex-minister being reduced to the 1560. 
greatest db^s, resolved to throw hiiiudf upon the king’s 
mercy. Akbar accepted hia submission. On entering the 
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court, B(pran hung his turban round hu neck, and ad- 
vutODg raptdl), tlirew hiineolf ait the foot of the throUc* 
Akhar, etretching out bae bond, dewed him to nee, and 
ploeed him m IBs former station at the head of his 
nobles. 

AO Heg 969 One do}, ^Ifele hunting in the Tianitv of 

]561« IiliBerary a royid tlgor ciossed tho lood. The king uiged 
hie hone fftjwnid, and with a single aabre-atrofae strMched 
it deid upon tlu^am The nobles present, in tho excels 
of theur jojr, xaf^ ki^ tiie royal stirrup, and o&red thanks 
to God for his preservation. 

Ifibd. Heg. 970. Sulim Shah having taken a number of 
Ghooikas pnsoneit in war, ordered a ptison at OiM^or, 
whoteia they were tonflned, to be blown up with guupo'Mer, 
Upon this occasion Kiimal Qfaoorha had li|||L fortune 
to escape, being only thrown to some 4wince, without 
recnvxug any considecable injiuy 

1563 H<^. 971. Akb*ir returning from Nnrwai Awards bis 
^ capital, feU in with a herd of wild el^bsnts. He ordeted 

his cavalry to surround and dnve them into a koddu, oi 
fold, wUoh was effected with dbme difficuJi^. db of the 
male elephants, hnding itself copfiaed, broke thnnigh the 
palisades. Throe trained silq^jhaats were despatched to 
sccuie Jt, and, befbra it was overpowered, it affelded the 
king much iqairt. 

1564 Heg 979. Akbar qpuUed a%ormidable coiNVnecy ut 
Uabeck chiefs. 

1566. Heg 978 Juanpoor was c^tured by Akbair*s simies. 
1566. Heg. tHTA. The Usbeek chialh vehelled^ imd wut. 
subdued* t 

1567 Heg* 075. Thu year wnt distinguished iy Ob nege of 
CluUoro,in which vrew eight thousand Rajpoots, v^ua ample 
supply provisions The long havii^ mveim the fort. 
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employ^ fivdthoutaud 'workmen of j|ifferent deecirl^unB to 
> conduct the sio{;e. The approaches were made hjsabut^ a 
description of defence pecoliar to. Indi^ Tbp besiegers 
I protected by stafied gabions, Covered Wit^ leather, behiiaiid 
which they continue their appr^hes until they arrive near 
the walls of the place to be a^m^ed. TIjo governw ^ 
pearing on tho walls was shot with a matchlock b^ the kilqfi 
TheKajpootliiwmediatelj performed the Johur, piling their 
wives and children to death. The fort wa^ptormed by tbe 
Moguls, who obtained possession of it intoout fiirther 
resistance . a . d. 

Hog. 976. Akbar obtained possos^n of Runtunhhore. 1568L 
977> The favourite sultana pve birth to Prince 1569. 
Selim, who afterwards reigned under the name of Jehangire. 

Hcg. 97B. Morad was bom. 1570, 

Hog* 980. ^wbardefeatedlbrahimHoossein Mirza^aiid 157‘2.^. 
laid si^o to Surat, which surrendered, and the king 
tumod'to Agra. 

Hegr 968, The Afghans wore defeated by the king's 157^i 
troops^ and their general was taken prisoner. Ho was put to 
doatli[^s<i||e iM^il leader ."'and his son, who had been 
severely niotriided; inihe aetioii, died a few days afteri The 
Mogul general took possesriun^f all Bengal, and sent the 
elephants and other spoils to the king. 

Heg. 964. Akbar went this year ioAjmwo, and cm- 1576. 
ployed S^i^baz Chan J^^bo against Koombulmere, a 
strong fortiSMs, in possession of the Kona of Oodipore, which 
was eventtially taken. 

Heg. l)|ed .Hbossein Koolly Chan Toorkoman, 1578. 

goNomor Bengal. 

lleg. 987> A great Are happned in tbe Furash Khana, 1579. 
at Futteporgk whkh consumed many tentS} lined with velvet 
and brocadeWgroat value. 
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4 .D. Heg. 989. The brother, Mahomed Bekeem 

1581. Mirra, invested Lahore. 

1588. /<Hcg 991. The king vras taken dangerously ill, and the 
'f^ple became apprehensive of his death; but lie rtcaveied, 
and bestowed large sums 'm charity. 


1584. Heg. 992. ^irza Khan was defeated by Akbar’s troops 
il^a sanguinary battle. 

1585. Heg. Prince Selim, who afterwards ascended the 

throne under the title of J^hungue, marnod the daughter 
of Rajah Bhngwandas. ^ 

158^. Heg. 995. This yeai the daughter of Singli was 
likewise nianied to Prime behm. 

'^1589. llcg. 997. Died the learned Azd.ood-Dowla Shiiar/, 
who had lately luniefioni Quzerat. 

1589. Heg. 8#8. Mirza Azeets Koka tras o^^ildDted governor 
^ of Ouzeiat 

159C. K. Heg. 1004. The l*rince Morad Mirza and Mirza Cluut 
^ laid siege to Ahmednugger, but finally entefi|d into nc> 
^ goUations with the besieged, by which it was stlpnlated that 
they should still rotain possession, but that AJ^$t should 
have the province of Bcnir. * ^ ^ 

1602. Heg. 1011. The celebrated Abul ji*kzol was attacked by 
banditti on his way from tly) Deccan to the capital, and 
muidercd. 


159G. 


1602. 


1605. Heg. 1014. Akbar died after a prosperous and glorious 
reign of hfly.one years and some months. He was cci- 
tainly the greatest of the Mogul monuchs. 
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CHAPTEB I 

The Gove^or of Chittore ’cvEs upon tlie mitiparts 
obserrin’g the progress of the eiieA^> wlio were 
making their approaches behind wicker frames filled 
with earth and covered with leather. The was 
plentifuuy suppliett^ with provisioQS ; the garriflbn 
consisted ot eight thousand Rajpoots, and it was 
deteftslled to resist Ethilsi a stone remained in 

M 

the battlements. The siege had already continued 
six T^beksr»directed 1^ Akbar in person; but no 
materhd efibct had been produeed. The besieged 
fought* with the* determined spirit |»ecu}iar to tbc 
Rajpoot eharacter* The fsttiHcations wWre «of great 
idttngthj the garrisotf had made 

sey«al*d!js!^ate^W&^ thmr loss had hitherto bdta 
insigiddcant. ^ 

^ v,*i(kkbar wee vexed at btdng detnixied so leng before 

K 9 
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tlw p}ac«A ns lie habit of oacryiagfpuGh 

moro promptly ,tbo town* '$yhi^ Jbo,invMted with Im 
armies^ He, how^yei^ knew the strength of die g^in 
was well acgni^nte^ wi^ 4;he ebaract^e of the 
men who oompipaed Ju^l^erefere ma^e up his 

mind that Chittore wouM no^^ an easy g|nqjaest, 
While the governor was standing on>^eAmpariS|^ 
he^wa^ joined by his ^fo? o handsome woman^ 
unto durlfr* olthon^ the mother of two marriage¬ 
able daughters. 

“^Jugmul," she said, whilst a glance of fire shot 
from^her dilated aye, ** will these scofiers ofhur gods 


pi^vnil?** ,, 

'' I ’jihow iiot-<-their king is brave." * 

, ^ Is there a living soul withi%4|ieBe walls of whom 
yon cannot say as muchi" 4 r,‘ - > 

X trust not ;^but he ^^^.Uknvise a s^^ossslhl 
geri^h and simpess is not the issue of chai^ but 
ofjtalent.” r . t , * ^ 

|Iave w* hot entomt^md heth be%e now 
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despetate tenistance and an d&tenaivi* deatmctiim of 
the enemjr will cause him to relinquish his present 
purpose.*’ 

Jugmul> he hnowB not that there are women 
within this fortress who fearnot to encounter his men 
in a strttfelc of death. Let him heware how he 
q[m)v<dcdfrsuch a collision*” 

You miscalculate the energies of the wives and 
daughters of Chittore, if you measure thent hy your 
own.” 

' Should the extremity arrive, it will be seen 
whethef I have misjudged my countrywomen, hlean- 
while, Jugmul, 1 claim to be a partner in yo^r toils> 
and to share the glory as well as the labour of your 
resistance to tfaiif^^ Moslem sovereign. It is but 
just that the wife should partake of her husband’s 
hodOiirS) of which 1 trutt you are about tophip*alfall 
harvest.'’ ^ ^ » 

Af* this time, Chittorc was invested by an artny 
of thirty thousand men, comn^Unded by AkW in 
pers6ti> adknowle^d the greatest uf his age ,* 

yet this dfd not dliqdrH: the govertku'a who was 
arldently m^re sunguiue H^n her HUfthlMid in the 
valour and rtsouroes of the ^dest 

daughter, a lovely girl uf siBtM^ W2s eng^^ to a 

iiradwhen Rie coinB^nced 
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rthoae and indoftiitidde restdaddn^iii coikimoii with 
Idi TM, hnh fM vmeowf ij/jii^tag^ handMmei txid 
iyri%^r ^ii«»a»£ntl3r^^ttdcb^t^ beanti*- 
M JibaHft Nnnfv tiaongh aha had not fdk eaq^onoa^ 
thiiigjbiraf f^rmst adbotloB The ^auiig RajfMdthad 
Iktfi 'the ahaiaa 9 $ JMnpttrenta, not of bcmelf; her 
MiDga^ tbeMm^ townrda him, when brought te a 
fvah^ weald ha^ dptnied a total amountiog to little 
than tndlffimiee. She ftdt no ofajectSA to the 
li^fdce of her parents, she had no reason on the 
SOitte m *hsi general f oaKtiea t half she did not kwe 
hte. ■ I .**, ', 

i TW 8 >n xital tli « tt| ia r «i>ytu>lHtf«ttlii 
iinttnadtolf itahd«fbe(%i iNUfrithBtagdieg thtKafiaige* 
which had already been goSig^ cfi serml vrenha^ end 
from theaimg^of thofgarfifOS^^ dh#jreA|illd^ of 
the ^ ItMNna M etppy^ q ^ f wi # that St 

woidd,;o«|;iilm eome. 

ii^, 4«R«m an 

il It ia 
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out to It were tiierefoH unwiedjte caet eny 
away. I rejoice in the possession of your lave, 
but would be made happy m tb« ittasepaiow of 
yon. ^ * I 

** Peirup 8iiigl^*% 8 ^ 1 ied the nbUe girl, you 
huTe beea^vomised that posseesion, «ud shallihavejt 
when the season combs; but I could not wedbuiid 
the da^ejtU which surround us When your valour 
has contributed to drive the enemy from our walls, i' 
will give myself up to your future good guidance/’ 

** But why delay my happiness ? Think you 1 
shall less effectually as your husband than jbs 
your lover ?" 

** 1 know not; but I would be the spouse of a 
brate man. Yoif have the reputation of being sudi, 
yet I have had Af’proof of it. Ample opportunity is 
now afforded you of shewing ^hot your reputatton 
does not fhll below yoUj^ merit/’ 

Ha f must 1 prove my datm to your love. 
Khetia} This is rdtbor a tnoitifyiiigeaaetion/' 

** Nut hraW unh, who isl^vtij^ proud to 
ratify by decda of ^arms the to which he 

lays claim/' • ^ , 

" But d^|widihw yWi the rngmoiityott^hre miile I 
will give you those proe^ you^vtquiie that you# htts« 
is ilnalde todishoittu^tha mm of " 
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Siafiki tbe aie^e ia tUU going <«. 
I tsnuol comply'inlife yusor ifiabci Modom 

fpMmt ja either alaitt cVj^dcive^ fj'^ tha. Acigh* 
bottrbood of iwr lumitiai If ytia #«ro toateep your 
8d»« in Ills baairt'a libwd, mytconaeiii to an 
diifee nnkm wooW. ba wwi* It may^ba worth your 
thhalfa^ofji PdrupSiiig^t/'**^ 

Iit''Ahbai^a ar m y was a Rajpoot^ wh<i having 
iptHthd Chitton in ^&gaat, had enrdM himadf 
dmong ihe Mogul Moipa The cause o£ his aban- 
doithig hia countrysien was thia:-^HaTiiig become 
attached to dur younger daughter of diifc goyer- 
ftOTi who encoitraged hi# addresses, her parents 
had rdbaed their maenti iot eonddering him 

gible in point of tank ivanchanjW^ The|^l, 

iu eonBequenoe, liifipliohily ob^jdPpo •directions of 
her pdfonta, rejected hbn* » nKirtificadnn was 
exitemib 

iUithtpaasvous of theii«4fn«e wfUrricrig^iTo 
abcjna& hia*d«Nippdnted fed^ bnme- 
dbidy t9m actu/rf.treattoy. Itc went 

owto Uw in«d^ 

which m¥^ ^ 

to hr«haMn»^^» 

tweelnA^ |Htta dWt aoi 
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s«e nothing hf wiiicfh htf coi^3 b^my 1;|tt JBImperor's 
degignsto Ids cottEtrymen^ be wet afipfurently 
treated oonddence and Jdndneai. Hei how¬ 
ever, soon pefcdhed that he was aiispected» This 
disoovery rooted hit juadigoation, andJieinmedmtfdy 
embraced the hollow masrim, suggested by hiopaa- 
sionsj that the man suspeoted of being a traltoF is 
justified in beeombg one. He was a tece hot- 
blooded desperado, who saefificed everything to the 
gratification of his feolings. Thinking that he might 
by a second act ci treachery win the conseai of 
Jngm^ to wed his daughter, and thusgratifyat once 
his love and his revenge, he determined to seek the 
governor of dblUiore, aild propose, as the price of his 
consent, to sla yjibe Mugnl uiOdarch. 

The first dfljgl^ waa to obtain admiasion into 
the fort. Awhre lliBt bn One side« where the wall 
was so high as almi^^t to preclade the possibility 
of sWlHng it, the sentries poated werei! fotTev and 
less he resdvtd lOotie to mempt to climb 

the wall in this spot. One^dm di^t, haring 
provided hhnself wHb sevwml i^ttkea about nine 
inches Ionics he ^rabeeded Mtjittely tfn^ timuampatt. 
He had quitted ^ camji unlnbww anf one, 
^'ng pamed the aentidea by dayi|gbl<utit&w» «uh- 
Hliin, W#dn smnb natural pimfiet %rWhan he 

K 6 


! 



na miBiKcs cw 

ff 

haM thm am hen et 

Mry liiiM)^^ upon 

:iMi ou /k temem, m thm wcMtitsM betvreea^ 
ites «tm«ailf «|Mdoi»i»adittit« wt^ a Jhttie 
iMEfliigiiaMily df tkMpHcettt 

^ ilffet about 9 yard Itom the gfoimd ba stood on 
bit?b«d)^bi(»ng anotiwr a abova it be again raised 
Idmad#^ aud po^ittiiig'Hbn {dan with oo(d pene^ 
t^lthhee, in epHe di tbe gnsat penl, bo«at lei^ 
ranjlt'd the aufomit of ^ battlement* 

Whilst he was thus asodtdjiig» iHth^the^|Mtleiit 
oAftiestness of a man tirho^iaBi a^pen<^ feeling to 
gratify, the sentlntl ejpae aJh ferluBitefy aHbikll^ 
away the hours by; ehavntlitg one ||to nadvosoaga* 
which fsavented hint fbom •hmmfmy' sound made 
dndngithis fienifitti mem^' 

Frevsoftdy to attempting ify waU. the Rajfioothsd 
Otti^ 9tt hferime, so that> the night beliif Mt, the 
htm ^ bis iditn*wni not likely to he^mo^ed 
hy any eyo|^ might look om the pailpSt* The 
adiho tnnic of tbe^a^dier upoo the mmparte^ on 

dUto * *s Vt* ! * t ^ ^ ^4hifr dl^finiihsk < iWhaii aim 

aa tho Mtitt# waa^ Ithmndy ^||K 
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from ^iixL. HftXtfig fiikljr gpdlned^tbe iMparts he 
went delibeielely up %u the sijldier# 8itd« 8ddrea«u]|^ 
hhA4M if he #erQ <000 of the garnaiDO» had so diifietsltf 
^ in accounting {at kis appearanoe without exdtiiig 
suspicion. Seeing that he was hne of his own caste, 
jthe uusuaqpeeting Hindoo entertained no doubt of his 
belonging to the troops under tlie command of Jog- 
mul, and consequently allowed him to '* proc^ 
without farther interruption. The Rajpoot tibrew 
himself under the portieo of a temple, and idept 
soundly until morning. At an early hour he appeared 
before'^he goremor. 

** You are, no doolil, surpriied," said be, '^to 
bi^ld me asMun within these walls. You have oon*> 
sidered me a tr^^r, but I snail be able to prove to 
you that you faiMPbaen'dee«iTed> and to show tliat 1 
may be the means of saving this town from the cruelty 
of a vindictive foe/' , 

'' Tho man who» under the emDtieas of anger, 
seeks camp,’* oaid Jugmul, ia to he 

suhpectoor 

“ But you tuusnot be ignorant that, by seeking tte 
i nemy'a ca«ip, 1 may that in^Hrmatiim 

whioh w0l enalde lo foil his tippcoachcs, cud 
the lives and properties of thbU tiuder%oiir 
Cpmamit.’' 
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Tan tatvaafiM of 

i, - ■ — ' ir 

'* 8b0w me 4o»e eQ you 

that 1 yo^ ett^ uo^ tiww/' 

** 1 have now sought you to make u pnqposii £ar 
the benefit of aU vrithiuthui ^ 

Declare it,^. tb. * 


" Upon certain conditnins I uodertakotlo ktU 
Moslem Sovereign." 

« What are they ?” 

That you will give me your daughtitr in 
marriage ’* 


« Had I twenty daughters I slMuld noPftink it 
too great a reward fiar so s^ a| 0, e^vtoe* iDestroy 
the tyrant who our waUiSf 

and I pledge giv^^toy^uighter vm 

an ample dowry/* ^M 
^ I promise, at lc;aih» to hk death, and 


nothiug but my own will seeurejitaaakty/* 

** 1 need not tell you that you are^believed to 
have deserted to the enemy from an iiftpalte of 
revenge towards Wu mum an immsillbn of 

this kmdH esndted in ^ bimssk or^Rve* and 
hooffonlde men, it is no mf thing to remove it 

If ym m nmvpfM d»5SyC /oe fou 

wM be Immediate n»lm0f ||M mm 

wUa. M 4 wm jww 1 *» IWkMi 

««A” 
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^ ^ .. . 

Th«|[Bajpoet was inffieientljr ttthfied with his 
rdceptioa, bttl, when ite ^&hdire#to aM tfaa obje^ of 
his attaobmsnt, ber^ther repllsdi*-^ 

** No. You fire still under th^ Imputation of 
treachery ; that imputation mnlHp be retnored before 
0ft eaR hare aily intercourse with my daiiighter.’' 

•< Do you suspect my integrity > ^ 

** I have no warranty for your honesty^ and there¬ 
fore^ you show that your absence from tbe city 
was not dstlK^nourable to you^ 1 can look upon you 
in no light than that of a traitor/" 

Treat me as a|^tit4^ thcn^ and order me to t>e 
flung fiom yoj^der battl4lfi&t8.” « 

*^No! you have undenta^ to prove your seal 
for the welfare/^ your oountry, and I ^ould 
loath to deprive'^ou of the opportunity *" 

« Will you believe me faithful if 1 make a vacancy« 
in the Mogul sovereignty befiwe the waiiiiiig of 


anotiKftr moon r " 

tion of the Moslem kinu will restore 
you 10 ^confidence, and to that of yfer country¬ 
men/" ^ 


lie Btjpoot Ktuwed to Akbafs emp* Bk 

abMtm ^ Be m vobubM 


|i||ine the Monar^i When hemMiedthepintiliicu, 
iHtir eyed Mm with kee# and significant sciktltiy, 
but the man did not bho^, * 







IM^I«r,^^ ig f yiftL #< 

WI&lw^uHh 

jftrar * 

*' The * 

Thi^ king's Ik^krtit is IMt to he |aomoted hy a 
HtSach of disdpih4»»^ ^ 

I obtained Emission into tlie Ihrt, and ht^ 
dm the bate week of e ^y for tbebooedt qf tny 
cornttvy's SB09^/' *’% v 

ThO'£znpfl««siK^ sUeat &r« go»ii(|lA^^s Oye 
fiiied *with an latense es^afessieii oi upMt 

th^ tfaitor. (t What did } *' he at length 

inquired. a W ^ 

** That a sally sdU ^asade 1>y tdnie^q^l^e chdoest 
)af the g|ttiseii> 00^ Mid morroiv front 
the preaestf iwgtfleniot is deterS&led to sttfrer 
< ettstminstiott li^Mr ^mn okj^ltnlate, and has em¬ 
ployed « seM asssirtiti to take tile de^eSeigtt^ Hie/* 
** Kndik'yiUiii&efe he hiihi> 

S^n idfeeip** ^ ^4 

lAJcbee Us esft thii1^y%tN 

l|e]iadt<^noW||^|ee<^|Afonirfhiii^ 

^ hn iibesteideik^pS^a ndes tMld tlmiy^iMPd^nsly 

hss^d^Alilide^fbhk^ he, 

ww Wiona|y^i$etae^ but faedltgeSd, 
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use of^bick he wes reported toi^^igdlerlf expert, 
audt^e^pflliy hittiatfefort%i||t ^ejWiHt. The 
wus atteni^ by only a fd«r iUiovrers; o 
ttyoe * lei e horse b^nd ^ 

When they ^eri^ Ml^Hifaot of the s«b<« 

pelts, se&ng a jg^oup of tHb foe «o nesTi the 
besieged orowded to the battienumta, ezpcfeting thpt ^ 
it the preliniiBary of an assault, ^The govaoinr 
i^ltflJlIfsible above the rest by his elevated atatiifa» 

'* NUKdlfeilid Ajcb||^ to< the B s j|swt » *' prove to 
of what jlhst hare lately repteseqted by 
an arrow nf tha brain of ye^der chief/*. 

The Bajpo^ ajpecteoMih comply, and advanced 
gradually toi^ds the ayee,j|^h 0 was leading the 
Emperor’s ehargdPi end pew stoQ4>|(j^arly mm “ 



me 



with the royal groups a few«y8r<&ie the left, 
Rajpoot having plaeed hlimself beside thia;bian»dtid 
an arrow iju the string of his bowv SM^ditented it 
itowar^ the rampatt. While the tpa ef'AhheV and 
his afftoj^ts^were gasmg upAp fie otijeet towards 
Whisht th^«xpected»ere||^jnmiA^ to wthe anrow 
ivii^edi soldi«Y> iuddei^ ti!^fii|,d]ariiavgbd ia$ 
shaft dSveet at the Sovtrrigm J^Tftmoadldachodldei^ 

and hae4 bonfsb^ The Ji^deo itvdMitl)^ ^nng 

» %■ , 

: ^ * * '**^^ 




Au ludun gfopn? 





iawn bis boW, dr^ hi^daggsr> tbd'^Alibiiig to the 
besrt tbe i^tebdai^pi'A^ bolding bis jr6fa|li^ 
ter's horse, halted upon its ]^|ick, plunged bis beoTs 
is 'its sides^ odd dforted.toftnrdd fbe city with* the 
Velocity of a tnuifieicbolt: ^ ^ 

* ^ iFbe notdes stodd^ atiaazed. AbbOr’s glanced 
fire, but jlie was silent, and walked Ixwk to the camp, 
where tbe arrow was with some difficulty extracted. 

was unable to quit bis tent for some dayili^ but 
within a fortnight tbe wound wjn^s beal|(tt|^||L 
^ lifeanwbile, tbe Hajpoot, after be bad IHHnarged 
tbe arrow, rode to the ^^d was immedi¬ 

ately admitted. Wbat w baa done was reported 
to the goTemor, wb^ immedbitely g|antcd him an 
4 ljj|Brvfaw. ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

** 1 come now to daim my bride-~my arrow has 
pierced^tbe Modem king.*’ 

** Is he slaia^” 


** it IS impossible be sbonld survive.’' 

" It wUt be ^fb fulfil the con^tims e^ a pip- 
wbelFit isprored ooDtii!^b<u beeis 

sompleted^accoAing to tbe terms 'sUkuiaUd ** 


sompieteu accoMin^ to ^e termsjstl^uial^ 

It was^ dty that 

was reomwinft ^ 

Bajpodt again tummom 
gOvMor. 
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“ y<iu feiled,” said Jqgmulj “ to pcr- 

forn^yoiir undertalqng^.*' niaxi*s brow eon- 

tra^it^. “ My pled^is^ thorol^j eaootUed j and I 
now determine tiiat^u shfdl pay the penalty of a 
double treachery. Thoiigb^a traitor to your country^ 
bad you Iflen the successful iq^trument of its Yen* 
geance^ however base the mouvesi your life should 
have been spdred^ and my child have become a v 
sacri|ce: as it is you are not worthy of cdnfidenoe^ 
and thendRma^eserve to die.** 

He|Br^mediately conducted to thoMabomedaa 
camp, under a guardi with a letter i^rom ttie governor 
to the EmperoTj statlbg^ he gave up the traitor to 
be dealt with as the MMomedan sovereign sh^ld 
deem proper/ Akbar sent bikck the guard with a 
courteous message, and ordering <mfrOf the state de*> 
phants to be brought before iiim, commanded the 
traitor to stand forth. The man advanced wiUi an’u)^*' 
daunted countenance, expressing an utter contempt^ 
of death He crossed his angs over his breast, and 
directed to^ids the Monarch a'lBtik of ^Aance. At 
a signal from the royal ha^d, the elephant; was urged 
forward fiy the mahout, and, upon reaching the drim^ 
nal, it felled &m to theearth with its trunk, placed 
huge foot Opon his b%y, and ipsUntly trod hitil to 
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CHAPTElfr'iL 

Thjb 9 iege uow proceeded wit£ vigour.« The Em^ 
peror gave orders that aj^roaches should be made by a 
sabutj a description of defence for the besiegers pecu* 
lii|r to India. They'W^ conducted in the following 
manner:—the zigzags, commenced dis* 

and 


tance from the fort, consisted of a dou^ 
by means of blinds or stuffed gabiops^ covered with 
leather, the besiegers continued their approaches till 
thep arrive near the walls of the place to be attacked. 
The miners then proceeded to sink their shafts, and 
carry on their galleries under ground, fur the construc¬ 
tion of the mines ; in which, having placed the powder 
and blown up the works^ the storming party rushed 
^from the salmi, or iiuperdeia( galleries, to assault the 
’place*. " On the present occasion, two ssbuts or 
superficial galleries having been constructed, two 
mines wm- carried, under bastions, at different 

SpOtSr. 

Akbar being determined ^ obtain possession of 








* See Bng^'e tfaaelstion of FedeMS, V^h fl., ptfo 230. 
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the place, at whfitePcr cost, daily insjwctcd the work- 
ing.^|^e mines, which wcr^li^j^rcd with great ex- 
ped|tion« Several sallies were made by the besieged, 
which, though well ^^^ected nitd vigorously main- 
tained, were invariably itepmsed by the steady disci¬ 
pline of tHiH Mogul troops. 

Encouraged by the presence of their sovereign, the 
miners worked'with incredible diligence, and the 
soldiers displayed a valour against the frequCbt sortie^ 
of the biMa ea^ , which completely repelled the hea^* 
long the Rajpoots. Akbar marked with bis 

cspeciaPilKfticc, not* tmly every- elHcer, but likewise 
every common soldier, who distinguished himself; 
and thus, besides securing the affection of his army, 
excited deeds of individual heroism and of united 
valour, as gratifying to him as they were astonishing 
to the foe. 

Meanwhile, within the fort, considerable concision 
prevailed at the progress which the MaliOmedans werc*^ 
making iu tlieir approaches, and at the unsuccessfult; 
issue of tite sallies of the besieged.' The giwernor’s 
wife was daily on the ramparts encomeaging the 
men. All attempt by the ^ to scale the wails had 
been repelled^ with dgaCrmined, resplutioir by the^ 
garrison, du^g whic^^the heroic matron had, with 
lli^^own hands, hmded s&vercd Moslems from the 

■' ^ 'If 
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battlements oS they reached the summit. Anxious to 
reap that glory considdK^ the exclusive inhei^ace 
of the other sex^ she determined upon an act as des- 
pezate as it was uncommon^ ^ 

" Jugtnul/' said slie, ^ will visit the enemy's 
camp» and try if a woman's arm cannot reach his 
heart.* 

Oo/* said her husband, if you think that you 
have a reasonable chance of ridding us of the foe. 
But what is your plan > ” ^ 

** Merely to be conducted to the Mafi^cdaii’s 
tent; then trust to this arm and a wonian*8 rejoin« 
tion for the issue.** 

The resolute Rajpootni arrayed herseli in her 
most becoming attire, and about dusk sought the 
hostile camp. She was still a handsome woman. 
Being stopped by the guard, she represented hoi self 
to be a minstrel, desirous of exhibiting the supei iurity 
of her art before the Mogul Emperor She was 
alime, and there did uot appear much risk in admit¬ 
ting a woman unaccompanied within the Mahomeilan 
lines. It was announced to Akbar that a Hindoo 
musician was anxious to play before him. The 
Monarch who, after the harassing fatigues of the day, 
was ftmd of seeking relakaSmi'' from the anxieties 
which his present undettSkfngtti^raUy accumubtied 
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upon him, commanded her to be admitted. Aa 
she leered the royal presen^ Akbar was extremely 
strucK with her natural dignity of deportment, and 
the commanding expr^ioii of her countenance. °He 
instantly saw that slie wus not a common minstrel, 
and, at once suspecting treachery, gave orders that 
no one, on whatever pretence, either man or woman, 
should be admitted into the camp. 

“ Well, gentle dame,’' said the Sovereign, what 
arc your^ishes ? ” 

I heard that the Mogul Monarch is a 
munificent benefactor to those who have the good 
fortune to succeed in administering to hi^ pleasures. 
I would attempt to do as much, being held to have 
great skill upon my native vina.” 

A graceful instrument,” said the Emperor. 
Approach, ajid try your skill, which, if it be at all 
equal to your beauty, cannot fail to delight.’* 

She approached him*; and Akbar having placeii 
her on his right hand, bade her play ; at the same 
time watching her with so keen a survey, that the 
Rajpootni began to fear she was detected. With an 
unrufiled browf however, she commenced tuning her 
vina, whidi iS the Hindoo lu1», and played an air 
with considerable skill The sovmvign was gratified. 
81^4played severalmrs with g^eat taste and feeling. 
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Tbc enthusiasm of the performer was at len^h com¬ 
municated to the EmpdtOr; and, in the excess of his 
graiiticatioo, he was thrown ofP hii» guard Seizing a 
fiironrable moment, when hl6 eyes were withdrawn 
from her, she drew a very small taper dagger; hut 
before she could plunge it into the body of her 
intended victim, he had 8sizcd her wrist, and forced 
the instrument from her grasp. 

** A very happy closo to thj minstrelsy,*’ said 
Akbar, with a severe smile. 

** 1 havt* failed," said the heroic woman,')S|ndaiint- 
edly, and am prepared for the issue. Give your 
orders, king, 1 am prepared to die. i did not make 
this attempt without neighing the penalty. 1 care 
not for the mode : you will sec that 1 can defy your 
tortnres; and, to give yon some idea of the spirit of 
that fae which you seek to overcome, take the solemn 
assurance of a doomed woman, that there is not a 
living soul behind yonder battlements that would not 
brave death in any shape to be avenged upon the 
despisers of their gods/' 

Akbar made no reply, but, ordering her to be placed 
under a strong guard in a vacant tendon the fnllow- 
ing moniing sent her with an escort Vo the gate of 
Chittore; telling her, as she quitted his camp, that 
the Kmperor of the Mogdis ^ith women* 
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The haughty Hajpootni was deeply moved at heK 
faihirCj and the Mogul’s magnanimity.+ It, however, 
did not alter her determination to ac^^mplish his 
death, though at the expense of her own life. She felt 
no longer surprised that his troops were invincible, 
and himself so renowned ; and her hopes of forcing 
him to raise the siege began, from this moment, to 
decline. She discovered in Akbar the virtues of 
bravery, and a contempt of death, to a degree that 
would have done honour to a Raj}>oot; and besides 
those vi|tues %vl)ich he possessed common to all brave 
men, she could not but perceive that he was endowed 
with some peculiarly his own. She expressed her fears 
toJugmnl, that under such a leader the enemy must 
eventually prevail.—‘'But we can die,” she said, with 
energy, '‘fighting on our ramparts j and their success, 
whenever it wmes, will be recorded in characters of 
blood.” 

" Wife ! ” said the ^vernor, “we have no reason^ 
to despair yet. The garrison is still strong and reso¬ 
lute ; we have provisions for at least five months' 
consumption, and long before that period it must l)e 
decided whotluH* the Moslems or Hindoos are to be 
masters of Clfittore." 

“ lie, Jugmul, who could spare the life of one who 
e.t^mpted his, and give her isfe conduct to her friends. 
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^ no ordinary man. We .have more to dread from- 
A|cL{^r*8 magnanimity, than cither from the number 
or bravery 9^his followers, though he is acknowledged 
to command the best disciplined armies in the East. 
What immortal glory would radiate from my brow if 
this arm had not failed to rid the world of so distin- 
guislied a foe.” 

You are eloquent in his praises." 

Because he deserves all the good 1 can say of 
him, and'^all the hatred I cun feel towards him.— 
Jugmuh I could barter my own life, and that of all 
those of whose lives'mine has been the source, to send 
that man to the Assuras." 

The next morning, the governor and his wife 
were on the ramparts inspecting the defences ; for, 
from the enemy^s movements, they hourly expected 
an assault, against which every provision was rjoide 
which prudent foresight could sugges^t. Whilst Jug- 
mill was surveying the progress of new works that he 
had ordered to be raised behind some low bastions 
where he considered the fortifications weak, a sudden 
explosion was lieard from before the walls, w'hich 
dismayed the besiegers. The shock ^ was so great, 
that all standing upon the ramparts *were thrown 
upon their faces. A considerable part of the lowest 
wall had fallen, and opened a practicable breach. 
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A sccoixl (•x])losi(»n FcjIIoumhI, htill more t(‘rrible, and 

iidded to the ruin,—opeiiiriir another breach not le'ts 

tunnidalde. It was "Ooii evidvnt that the enemy had 

spruTiif tno mines, and die hesie;ied expected tliat 

tile destruction ot‘ their ramparts M'as about to be 

lollowed by a general assault, Tliey erouded the 

hreach, to d»-rcml their city with a wall ot liuinaii 

bodies. j li'‘ eiKMin, however, did not .storm the 

town, as ^vas expected. Tin' eaiise td tlii-', althmieii 

for a iiioiiKii; matter <d‘ anxious eoii'n'cture, was 

.soon a.scei tamed. Two thousand of Akiiar’s ehoiet'st 

tv<M)j's, prepaied to .steam, had advani’od wJu'U 

till' li's!, i/iim* t \[doded, uiid4'r the sup]>ositiou tiiat 

botl) mines lead been sprung at the saiiu' moment. 

The ]).jrt\ imnn'diandy dl\ideil into twocipial bodies, 

in orde’‘ foeiiti'r l^oth hreaehes at once. One of the 

minest.id) )iad ignited, and. when the party reached 

the other, they were seatieretl as with the dmek ot an 

earth,lu.ike. "I’lw' ground opened beneath their leet ; 

numbers were blown into the air ; others had their 

limbs torn from tfie <]ui\'<M’iiig trunks, and a seem* ot 

I'mj.sti'rnation prevailed, altogether indescribable. 

Fifteen M ngiil otlicers and above lour hundred nun 
■■ 0 

\vere hilltak 

This uiifoveseon disasUT damped the energies of the 
storming parties. They paused until the contusion 
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subsided^ thus giving their enemies time to prejjare 
for defence. They then advanced boldly—but not 
with elated hearts—-to the breaches. They ^vc^e re¬ 
ceived with unshrinking valour by the besieged. 
Every attempt to make good an entrance was with- 
•stood by men determined to die in defence of their 
walls. The Mahomedans were repulsed. They 
returned to the camp greatly dispirited, nut covered 
with shame indeed, but without the glory of success. 
Akbar, conscious that the cause <jf failure was to be 
sought in the accident which had occurred jireviously 
to the assault being made, visited the men in person, 
encouraging them under their di^heartiuiing defeat, 
raised their sinking spirits, and animated them for 
fresh (uicounters. 

Tlie spirits of the besieged were so elated by their 
success, and the deslniction of the enemy, that they 
began with extraordinary energy to repair the breaches, 
which by tbe next morning tliey had filled up witli 
a thick wall of mud. This was a secure defenei^ 
for the moisture of the material rendered the surface 
so slippery, that the difficulty of scaling such an im¬ 
pediment was so great as to render the attempt ini- 
practicable. This did not dismay the besiegers, who 
prepared to renew their attempts upon the town with 
increased activity. Akbar’s was |not a mind to he 
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overcome by difficulties; il bccjimc more elevated 
in proportion as impediments miiltijdicd. He gave 
bis orders witii that calm earnestness of resolution 
wbicb shewed he would be satisfied witli nothinjr 
short of complete success. ITis men evinced the 
greatest alacrity in their obedience to the orders of 
tbeir otlicers. and soon recoA’^cred from lb(‘ effieets of 
their late misdiance. Tlie ITiiuhais w(Ti? no less assi- 
dunns in pr<widing against all possible contingencies ; 
and, in tlie course of a few days, the Avorhs of Chittore 
were nearl\ as secure as before the o];eiiing of the 
breacliOf. by the mines. 

A few nights after tlic accident from the e.\ph)sioii of 
the mine, the Emperor, wlio had given orders that other 
AA'orks should be constructed, Avas in the batteries 
diiv'ctiiig the worliiueii. Wliilc there, he observed 
the governor of Cliittorc su[ierinttauliug, by torch¬ 
light, the ro])airs of •the walls, which ncre now 
Jiearly completed. Seizing a inatriilock fvom one of 
the attendants, he directe<l it with so true an aim as 
to lodge a ball in Juginul’s forehead. It was easy t<> 
|K‘recivc that, the greatest confusion prevailed upon 
the rainparts«(>f the besieged citv. Ih'rson.s Avere seen 
burrying to and fro, and the w’alls Avere soon crow'dod 
with tro()ps and citizens. Ahbar, from this moment, 
saAv that the gamcAvas in liis oavii hands. The death 
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of their governor he kin'w winihl render the gar¬ 
rison despairing and reekles.'. ; he consequently 
prepared for some of those tiremiful ernjitions sd 
eonmion aniong Kajpoot soldiers nhen driven to 
extremity. 

Day had scarcely dawned, nhen Iiis camp was 
attacked nilh a fury which notln'ng but the better 
discipline of his soldit'vs, and great numerical supe- 
riorilVj could have repelled. Tin- J^ajpoots, headed 
by their late governor\ widow, fouglit with a do^pe- 
ration which, for ihi- uionieiit, l)<»re down all oj)j)osi- 
tion. The widow’ urged her horse with heedless 
fury towards Akbar’s tent. An t^nirab placing hinisolf 
before Iier to opjiose ber fiirtlier progress, slie buried 
a short spear in his bod\, and, coni inning ber career, 
reached the royal pa\iliou. Here she was o])posed by 
tlie guards, tile foremost of w Imni si ruck ber in the face 
with bis sword ; but having i^peared him, she dung 
herself from the back of Iht chargci’j and, rushing 
into the tent, sprang t»iw'ards the couch,—it uas 
empty. \\'ith some dilllculty slie was secured, but 
not until .she hatl wounded smcral of the guard, and 
received a si'coud severe wound in tlm neek, from 
which the blood flowed so copiously that .she teas 
obliged to relinquish the contest, becoming faint and 
unable to continue lier exertions. Dy thi.s time her 
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lollirn'crs liiid hern Jio.-irly all cut off, ami fo\v returned 
to the city to hear the lanientahle tale of discomfiture. 

Akbar entered liis tent, and saw the noble woman 
who had made such a l)raw effort to avenge her bus- 
band’s deatli fainting uj)on the grouinl, reeking with 
her own blood and tliat of Iii*r foes. lie instantly 
ordered hto’ woinnl to be dres^t'd, and that she slaoild 
be car<'fullv .ittended during the niglit. lie was 
charmed witli her ln'roism,lie revereneed her distress, 
and dctonnitied to oiler vi r) advantageous terms (»n 
the morrow, if the garrison u oubl e-ndtubite. 'i'he 
obstinaev of the besiegcil liad won Jiis admiration, 
and III* was heard to "av to a eonb.dcutial oHieer, that 
with such troops he would undertake to coinpier the 
world. 

Next nirtming the captive widow rose from her 
couch, and demanded tti see the Emperor. She u as 
immediate! V bronulit l^'fore* him. 

Sovereign of the ..Moguls,” .'•he said, niidaujitedl\. 

I have thrice soiiglit \our lib*. J have free!v braved 
your vengeanct'. I am prepared for tlic inliictioii 
whieb I have provoked^ and my failure deserve.^. 
What deatli«ani I to die .' ” 

Alla for]>id ! lady, that I should punish any one 
for trying to take awav tlie life of a foe in honour¬ 
able warfare. It is but natural that you slioubl "eek 
to accomplish the deat.li of liini wim has destroyed 
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your husband, not from feelings of enmity, for I 
admired liis bravery and esteemed his patriotism, but 
as a melancholy means to a glorious end. Ilis death 
is one of those sad contingencies inseparable from a 
state of active hostility. 1 have now to propose to 
you terms for the capitulation of Chittorc." 

“If I have influence to decide upon a proj)ost'il that 
involves the dishonour of my countrymen, 1 will bid 
them resist till there shall no longer remain among 
them an arm to strike.*' 

“ ]Iut, lady, the terms I intend to ofl'er Avill be 
alike honourable to you and the inhahitants of yonder 
fortress.” 

“ No terms from the sovereign of the Mi)gnls can 
be honourable to tliose whom he has so irreparably 
Avronged, I will listen to no accommodation short 
of disbanding your army, and loa\'ing the city of 
Chittore to enjoy that peace, which you hiu'e wan¬ 
tonly interrupted. I am now in your ]K)Avor.' I seek 
not to stay your vengeance, Wr»‘jik it upon me, 
Avith the flusli and glow of a tyrant’s satisfaction. 
I will brave you with my last gasp of life. I Avill 
defy you AAuth my expiring breath; but never could 
1 listen to terms from the man Avho has profaned the 
sacred sanctuary of the Iliiidofjs, and cast down upon 
the threshold of their temples, the representatives of 
their gods.” 
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“ Lady, I would show the dilFcrcncc between the 
niagiiaiiiniity of the IVfsihomcdan and the Hindoo. 
You have thrice sought my life with an asperity of 
passion, sanctioned only by whut you consider the 
sacred obligations of revenge. You have refii>cd to 
listen to terms of hommnible accommodation. You 
have expressed towards me the deadliest aiiimc.sity. 
Yon are in my power, and I could in a moment pre¬ 
vent all further exercise of your hatred, but I forbear. 
You are free. I h.ive conunanded an escort to bo 
ready once more to bear you to the gates of yair 
native citv.” 

The ltaj[)ootni tnrjual her head—a tear for an 
instant glazed her vyv, hut the warm glow of pridi' 
dried it in its crystal formation, and it ceased to how. 
She uttered not a word, hut silently quitted the tent, 
making a haughty salaam to theKinperor as she passed, 
mounted a litter whiiili had been prepared to convey 
her, and in a short time was once more within the 
gates of C'hittore. Her heart now swelled with 
thoughts of desperation and of death. She acknow¬ 
ledged the magnanimous forhearaiice of lier taieiny, 
and accept^il life only to perform a last and a^vful 
duty among her family and her countrymen. Her 
soul dilateil noth tlie .solemn purpose which she was 
about to fullil—the crisis had arrived. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The inhabitants of Chittorc now jjavo themselves 
up to despair. Their governor was deadj a groat 
ilumbor of the garrison had been slain in the late 
'^ully, and no liopo of rescue a]»peared. The efibet 
was dreadful. The fear of falling into the enemv's 
liands drove many to deeds of devSperation, only Iieard 
of among tlmse whose minds have been oifuscated by 
the gloom of that superstition of which idolatry is 
the monstrous parent. Whole families destroyed 
themselves, dying in each other’s arms, and with 
their cx])iring breaths cursing those wlio had induced 
tiiein to embrace such a dreadful alternative. There 
was scarcely a house that was not tilled with the 
dying and the dead. The groans of death within 
mingled with the clamours of war witlnmt, and tlie 
great conqueror of nature was about to reap a full 
harvest of triumph. 

Day after day passed, and tliese sceiifs were re¬ 
peated. Corpses lay in the streets and “ there was 
none to bury tliern ; ” so that the steams of pe.stilenee 
began to rise and load the air AV’itli the elements of 
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(lostruction. t^vo or three days the heroic widow 

of Jugrmil, who jjow din'cted the defence of Cliil- 
tore, was coJifined to her eoueh ; hut tlie nioineiit sJie 
was able to rise she quitted lier house and retailed 
to the rampart*^. Tlie despair of tlie citizens had 
reached her ears; she heard it in moody silence, 
I'Ut cahnl}'^ gave her orders, and summoning her 
chief otiieers, auiojig wliom was Pciriip Sluglq. she 
said— 

“ Tlic eiicuiu are iiivineihle aud we liavc notliiug 
now hut to prepare for our fiJial change. I need 
not tell you how tlie K<ijpoot comports himself at 
this hour of exiremity.'' 

Xay, why thi> despnir ?” ask<-d Ih-irup JSiugli. 

‘ We are j\ot \et vaiapiished. The garrison is still 
uumiToiis, our '•<ddi<.'rs are brave, and our enemies 
enfeebled by the late eoudiet.” 

They arc mighty in tlu'ir strength ; we are 
only mighty in our weakness—tln‘y to vanquish, 1uit 
we to ])erish. I mu'd not hid you prepare, heeausi' 
1 kiutw none our blood can be backward to meet 
death as becomes the brave.’' 

Peirup Singhj though a courageous man, na> h\ 
no means jtrepared for such an i^sue a.'> the Paj- 
pootni's Avidtnv seenusl to cmitemplate. lie lovi-d 
lier daughter; and, witli the pro''peet of eiijovinent 
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before him, did not precisely see the necessity of that 
desperate alternative to which the late governor’s 
relict alluded. Even should they be obliged to caj)i- 
tulate, the magnanimity of Akbar was too well 
known to warrant the supposition that he Avould treat 
the vanquislied witli tyranny; the Kajpoot there¬ 
fore thought tliat a capitulation in time, to so generous 
an enemy, would be their safest policy. 

When he expressed these sentiments to her 
who directed the movements of the besieged, she 
said, with an indignant glance at the proposer of 
so degrading an act of pusillanimity, 

” What! does the suitor of my daughter make a 
proposal so unworthy of his race? It is enough; 
henceforward you are a stranger to rny home.” 

She turned from him and would not hear his 
reply. Having given her orders in case an assault 
should be made by the foe, she visited the houses 
of those wliom despair had Hirged to fatal extre¬ 
mities. The sad sight only nerved her heart to 
tierccr resolution. She looked upon the dead with¬ 
out a sigh. She conversed with the dying as if they 
were about to be hushed in a joyous sleep, and there 
was neither regret nor anguish in thtfir expiring 
groans. Tlie dead boilies scattered about the streets, 
and exhaling the elements of death, moved her not 
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to an pinotion. Her soul was ])assion-casc(l—it was 
iilisorbod by one intense feeling. Upon cnterijig 
her home she was met by her elder daughter. 

“ Khorla/' she said calmly, death has been doing 
much unsightly work among us. The conquerors will 
not find their garland of victory a beautiful wreath. 
The foul steams of decaying mortality will hang 
upon and blight it. JMy child we must go to 
another change. Arc you prepared to rpiit a base 
world for a brighter.^ Agni* must be our guide to 
the mutation w'hich awaits ns Avhon tliese poor bodies 
shall have liecome a.sbes.” 

My mother, I am ready to perform the conditions 
of mv destinv. I desire not to exist longer than 
1 can live in the freedom to wdjicli 1 was born; and 
rather th.'iu become the captive of the .Moslem 1 am 
willing to encounter the flames which shall give me a 

release from those bonds the foe are j>roparingtt» cast 

« * 

upon us. 

The mother emlwaccd her child. The younger 
girl had overheard this conversation, and her heart 
palpitated. She hail liitherto found life an accept¬ 
able and sweet posseshioii. She, tlierefon.’, felt no 
desire to eml^race the faggot, and have her spirit dis- 
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appeared in person in the thickest of that awful 
struggle, and was twice wounded by a Rajpoot 
sabre; but his armour protected his life, and the 
half naked bodies of his foes exposed them to the 
invincible force of his sword. 

For several hours the sanguinary strife con¬ 
tinued, until almost every UajpiMit was slain. I'p- 
wards of two thousand ISIahomedans were left 
dead upon the field, and full twice that niimber 
wounded. The brave Hindoos liad raised a memo¬ 
rable trophy round their bodies never to be forgotten. 
Akbar visited the field of carnage, lie was asto¬ 
nished at the impetuous and unflinching valour 
displayed by the foe. He dropped a tear as his eye 
glanced over the field covered with slain. He had 
obtained a dearly-bought victory. It was evident 
that had the enemy met him upon equal terms, 
with them would have remained the honours of 
triumph. The sacrifice had indeed been great, but 
the victory was complete. As soon as the wistcd 
energies of his troops should bo recruited he deter¬ 
mined to make an assault upon the town if the terms 
which he ivas disposed to offer were rejected. 

Among the few Rajpoots who had survived the 
carnage of that sanguinary day was Peirup Singh. 
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He sought the lovely Kherlii Nuny, hoping that 
she would lly u ith him from peril to happiness, but 
it was evident he knew her not. 

Kherla,” said he, all is lost. We have done 
every thing that brave men could do, and Chittore 
is at the foe's mercy. Let us 11y, my bride, while the 
means of escape remain to us. 1 can take you to a 
place of safety.” 

“ A\'ho are you ? *’ calmly asked the noble girl. 

“ Is it pt»ssible you can ask such a (piestion of 
Peirup yiiigh, your accepted britlegroom, who is pre¬ 
pared to convey you fn^m this scene of carnage to a 
home where happiness awaits you ? 

“ Peirup Singli, the bridegroom of Kherla Xuny, 
would not dishonour his kindred. The daughter 
of Jiigmul can jievcr unite herself W’ilh one ivJio, 
after having assumed the saffron robe, has run 
from the foe and bid bis recreant bead behind stone 
walls. Dost thou feaf to die, Peirup Singh ?” 

No; but I deem life a gift not to be rashly 
tlirown away when it may be appreciated and en¬ 
joyed. If good can bo purchased by tlie sacrifice it 
is our duty to yield it up, otherwise such a sacrifice 
becomes a f5oli.sli and culpable suicide." 

“ Is not the avoidance of disgrace a good ? Is 
escape from death, with the brand of infamy upon a 
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man’s brow, no evil ? He who would hesitate !)ctweeu 
life and disgrace, lias a petty soul; but he that 
would accept the one with the polluted inlicritanoe 
of the other is the worst of recreants. We never 
eau be united, Peirup Singh.” 

The rejected llajpoot was deeply niurtilied—she 
M'ould not listen to his expostulations; but quitting 
his presence, turiu'd u])on him a look of withering 
scorn. He was confounded, lletween shame and ])as- 
.sion he stood aghast. Ho remained for some time irre¬ 
solute, when on a sudden tlie ajiartmeiit was filled with 
a thick curling smoke. He rushed into a court to¬ 
wards a passage whence the stilling vapour proc<*eded. 
The awful truth at once burst ujion his sight. The 
funeral fire had been kindled in a large hubterraiu^an 
chamber, in wbicli all the niembcr.s of the family, except 
the late governor’s w idow and lier younger daughter, 
had assembled, to tlie number of a Imndred and 
forty-seven. Peirup Singh looked into the opening, 
and beheld the beautiful Kberla waving a torch with 
which she had just ignited the combustibles strewed 
over the apartment. In a few moments the smoke 
shut out all from liis sight, and the crackling 
flames prcventi*d his ear from catcliiiig the groans of 
tlie dying. The forked fires rose to the skies with 
a horrid hissing, as if of demons triumphing in 
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the friglitful coiisuininatiori of deatli. Ihitli tho sight 
and the .sound M'crt* iiorriblc. There was no rescuing 
the infatuated girl from that destruction n[)on wliieh 
.she had voluntarily rushed. She had already become 
the virgin bride of death. Youjig and numerous 
were the l)ride.‘>*inaids of tliat liery iiiarriagi,*. Peiruji 
Singh quitted the ‘^eeiie of liorror with a doej)Iy smit¬ 
ten heart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Akbar sent a Vakeel, offering to tlie besieged 
most liberal terms, which wore indignantly rejected. 

''Tell yonr king,” was the reply, *' that we accept 
no icniis from him who seeks to dispossess us of our 
homes. We deem that capitulation is a word only 
admitted into the vocabulary of co'ward.s.” 

The Vakeel returned, and Akbar determined to 

storm the town. On that verv day two mines were 

* * 

sprung, which made a breach in the walls in two 
several places as before. The heroine who now com¬ 
manded Ohittore was undismayed at what she saw. 
The whole garrison had been cut off except about 
two hundred men. Multitudes of citizens had 
destroyed themselves and their families to escai)e 
falling into the conqueror’s hands. She how'ever sum¬ 
moned as many of tlic inhabitants as were in a con¬ 
dition to make a final effort, determined to offer 
resistance to the enemy so long as ther^ remained a 
man within the fortress able and willing to fight. 

The moment the breaches were formed the heroic 
widow ordered new works to be raised, and thus a 
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slight defence was opposed to tlie foe in an incre¬ 
dibly short space of time. High wooden frarnesj 
filled with rnud, had been previously prepared, and 
were instantly placed in the openings of the rampart. 
Upon the battlements stood a small but detorniineJ 
band, with large vessels containing a boiling liquid 
of the consistence of jntcli, ready to pour it upon the 
liesieger’s heads, as tliey attcnipteil to scale the shat¬ 
tered avails. A number of females armed with mi>siles 
likewise crowded the ramparts, determined to take 
their part in tlie close of this dosjieratc game. All 
tlie principal women within the fortress had already 
sudered themselves to be sacriliced by their Jlu^bands, 
sons, or brothers ; those that remained were only 
a few who had escaped the general massacre, to die 
in the breaehes of their native city. 

While the inhabitants were working at the breaches, 
Peirup Singh came bcjiire the mother of his beloved. 
She moved from him with a glance of scorn. 

“ Nay,” said he, “ turn not from a despairing 
man—I come here to redeem that honour whicli you 
consider I have forfeited. The master-passion within 
inc is now tyicllcd, and J yield to the sadder circiiuN 
stances of my destiny.” 

The man,” said the Rajpootni, who prefers 
life to glory, deserves not to die the warrior's death. 
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There are cnoiij^li on these battlements to leave a 
record for the dark paj^e of lii.story of the desperate 
defence of Chittore. Von may go and propitiate 
the conqueror, and live with the gallijij^ iron of 
bondage entering into your recreant soul. We seek 
no aid from Peinip Singh."' 

The llajpoot hit his li]), but stirretl not. The 
liurried glance of his eye, which darted like a sun¬ 
beam towards the advancing hosts, expressed the 
fierce resolve which swelled his heart at this moment 
of advancing peril. It nas the glance of a bayed 
tiger, lie drew his M^vord and walked with a deli¬ 
berate but firm step to the least protected part of the 
breach. 

The enemy advanced at a quick trot, and poured 
forward like a sudden irriij)tioii of the sea. When 
the foremost reached the trench the shock was ter¬ 
rific. They were forced b^ick by the besieged, 
with a resolution whieh nothing could withstand. 
The scalding preparation was poured upon their 
heads. This new mode of resistance confounded 
them. They d^e^v back from tlic rampart, and 
renewed their attack only to meet n i^h a similar 
reception. Time after time they were repulsed, but 
the besiegers being greatly exposed in the breaches, 
suffered extremely from the enemy's matchlocks. 
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Poirup Sin"h witli tho fury of a gon'd lion, 

lie wa.'< tw ioe sovorcly wotindfd, but did not retire 
from the station he had ehoseii. Eveninj; ])iit sin end 
to tin* strug!j;le. and the iMsslsonieflsins UTre iddijLXpd 
to retreat. 

Their tenijxa'siry snec‘e‘'S elated the besieged, still 
it was evident thsit tliey eouhl not niaiiitaiii a sne- 
ce>sfiil op])Ositi(»n tor another dsiy. Their numbers 
had been iimeh diininislsed hy the enemy’s well- 
directed fire, Sind the temporary defencs's wen* con¬ 
siderably wesdvened by cmitiniisil assaults. Never¬ 
theless, it was determined that resistsiiice should be 
offered so loii*!: as tin re was a man to stand in tJie 
trench. 

Next mornijiir the attack wsis renewed, JMsiny 
of the iVlalnmiedans were hurled hesidlon^ from 
the walls in sittemptin^ to scale them, but were 
succeeded hy fresh tfoops erjusdly resolute; and 
Jit length, in spite of the exertions of the de*5psiir- 
iiig Hindoos, they ohtsiiued si footing, sind the, 
trench was csirried. Peinqi Singh having killed 
several of the foe was shot through the brain ivith 
a niatehlocl^ asid fell dead into the ditch. The 
heroic Ilajpootni willow, wlio, though dangerously 
wounded, still stood ujiou the battlements encou¬ 
raging tlio brave defenders of Chittsire, rusi for- 
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ward to meet death in tlie trench, hut the enemy 
generously dropped their swords as she advanced, 
and attempted to take her alive. Perceiving the 
intention, she instantly retreated towards the town, 
follow’cd by a party of Akbar’s soldiers. Though 
still reeking witli her blood she gained her home 
before them, and, having entered, securely fastened 
the door. Snininoiiing her only remaining daughter, 
she cried— 

]My child, the moment is come, when we must 
consummate our triumph. We shall not fall alive 
into the hands of the foe.” 

She seized a torch which had been kept ready 
lighted, to meet such a melancholy contingency. The 
daughter had not the molher’s heroism—she shrieked 
a.s she advanced towards the pile, and would have 
retreated, hut her resolute parent, with the last 
collected effort of strength, ..dragged her onward. 

There is no alternative hut death, my child/’ she 
Siiid, calmly. She reached the pyre, took the trem¬ 
bling girl in her arms, ascended the fatal platform, 
applied the torch, and in a few moments both 
mother and daughter were wraj)pcd in tjie embrace 
of death. The soldiers entered, having Imrstopcn the 
door, and found their prey had escaped them. They 
gazed upon the flaming pile, upon which oil had been 
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poured to excite it to cpiidcer combustion. They 
were deprived of their victim. Tlie flames were 
singing a fearful requiem over her ashes. It M as 
a liorrible sight to witness the combined consum¬ 
mation of superstition and despair. 

The fortress m as soon filled with the victorious 
Mahomedans. Those Hindoos who had not adopted 
the desperate recourse of self immohiiioiij and had 
survived the carnage, thronged to the temples, the 
entrances of whicli they barricaded, determined to 
die ill their sanctuaries, rather than yield to tlie 
upholders of a dilfereut faith. Akbar himself 
entered the town, and ordered the temples to h* 
forced. They who liad sought sanctuary thither, 
yierished without a murmur. They attempted no 
resistance, Imt sullered tliomselve.s to he slaughtered 
like animals for the sacrifice. Several thousands 
tlius bcc.ame martyrs to their prejudices, and died 
with a smile of defiance upon their lips, witliout 
raising a hand in self-defence. The Emperor, how¬ 
ever, did not evince that l)igoted zeal ^vhich has so 
much disgraced the religion of every country in whicli 
it has been actively displayed, but spared the venerable 
monuments of an ancient, tbougli besotted, supersti¬ 
tion. His taste admired the structure, whilst his 
soul contemned the profane rites which they had 
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boon retired to consecrate, sind though lie destroyed 
the monstrous idols of the heathens, he allowed 
their temples to stand ; many of them noble monu- 
nients of Hindoo tah*nt and architectural skill. 

Wlien the fortress was fully in ])ossession of Akbar, 
he ga/.eil wJlh astoriishiueiit upon the prodigal sacri¬ 
fice of human life, wliieli laid occurred in almost 
every lioiise. 'I’lic Jnhur had taken place, and many 
thousand toiiiah's of all ages Nignalised the detesta¬ 
tion of tlu'ir foes, by sulnnitting to a voluntary death. 
Multitudes of eitlier se\ surrendered their lives, some 
!)V the sword, others on tlu‘ llaming j»ile. jllood 
tlowi'd in torrents. The slisuns of death rose to tlie 
fair heavens, uhich looked down calmly and beauti¬ 
fully, but through wbieh glanced an omnipotent eye 
upon the violence, the follies, and the delinquencies 
of men. 

So great bad been the destruction, tliat little trea¬ 
sure was found by the coiupienn’s within the for¬ 
tress. The\ u h(> perished by a voluntarv decease 
li.id taken care, jireviously, to consume or destroy 
everything of value udiieh they possessed. Hven the 
treasures of the temples had been disposed of, so that 
the con([uerors entered a depopulated town, rendered 
a scone of utter desolation,—a fit abode only for 
the reptile and beast of prey. 
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Thill portion of the garrison which had last sallied 
from the gates to die fighting for their country and 
its shrines, perished in a cause which they iiuiigined 
would end in their trnnsportition to higher scenes of 
enjoyment in new slates (d’ being. They first puri¬ 
fied themselves with water, offered adoration to the 
Divinity, made benefactions to tin? poor, placed n 
branch of the toidsi in their casf|ues, and the saligrain 
round their iiock'^, emblems of death and thi* grave ; 
and having eased tlniniselves in armour, and put ou the 
saffron robe, tliey hound the mor, a funeral coronet, 
round th<*ir heads, einliruced each other for tin* last 
time, and nisheil Forth to p<‘rish in the fierce conHict 
of arms. 

As tlie king w.dhed through the now desolate 
streets, he wa'< dee[»ly affected. Disfignn'd bodies, 
black and putrid, and exhaling the horrible odours of 
decay, lay b(‘fore him in all their revolting deformity. 
Tlie eorp‘<cs of those who fell by their own luiiids 
had been just put under the surface of the ground, 
and were seen jirotrudiiig through the earth from 
their superficial graves, filling the air with the seeds 
of pestilence. W^oinen and children were still among 
the dead and dying, at the last extremitv, im])loring 
piteously for a cup of water to slake the raging 
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thirst that was consuming them, and adding intole¬ 
rable torment to their expiring agonies. 

All tlie corpses were ordered to be collected 
together and consumed ujion one vast pile, and fires 
were kept burning for days to purify the air and 
cleanse the polluted town. 

Such wore the frightful circumstances under 
which tlie l\Togul emperor became master of (.’hit- 
tore. It is, in tnitli, inelancboly to contemplate the 
horrors wliicb frequently follow on the heels of 
human ambition. It seems to look upon the sangui¬ 
nary devastations of war as a sort of legalised licence 
to destruction, and they therefore fail to excite our 
sympathies; hut if we consider what an awful 
amount of human beings have been cut off by the 


s'^vol•J, or by those scourges so often the frightful 
handmaids of war, pestilence and famine, we should 
be startled at the prodigious total. Animals destroy 
each other singly, and in obedience to an irresistible 
instinct to support their own lives, which, to tliem, 
is the greatest boon of Heaven, because they have no 


])rospccts beyond; but the rational portion of God’s 


creatures destroy each other by large masses, and in 
mighty sums, merely to substantiate the sordid cal¬ 
culations of interest, to appease their base passions, 
or to realise the aims of a bloated ambition. 



TIIK DKFENCK op CHITTORK. ‘iir> 


Akb.ir liaviiig done all in his power to alleviate 
the miseries of the few surviving native inhabi¬ 
tants of Chittorc, coniinainled the walls to be repaired, 
appointed Asnf Chan Ilirvy governor of the fortress, 
h'aviiig with him a numerous garrison, and returned 
w ith tile rest of his armj to his cajiital. 
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